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SEND YOUR 
TYPEWRITERS 
TO WAR 





i ae a a a a a oe oe oe 


W. are neither making nor selling typewriters, 
these days. 

But the Army and Navy need over half a million 
more standard typewriters... on ships, in the field, k 


at headquarters. Every report, every command, every 





requisition . . . here or abroad, aloft or undersea... , 
must be typed. And there simply aren’t enough 
machines to go around. 

So . . . will you help? As a patriotic contribution, 
will you sell back every standard typewriter (made | 
since Jan. 1, 1935) that you can possibly spare? Every 
Smith-Corona branch office is authorized by the 
Government to buy LC Smith machines at standard , 
1941 ‘‘trade-in’”’ values... and your help is urgently 


invited. , 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc Syracuse N Y 
re ff & @- 2? OS 2 se *& 2 *& & OSS @ 
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USE THIS OMEN OF BRILLIANT 
SUCCESS! 












Look ahead — what 


battle for success and leadership! 


You'll be ready, of course — in your mind 
the discipline of Gregg training; in 
| your hand those inspirations to greater 
success, endorsed by Gregg — Sheaffer's 
Lifelime* Feathertouch Pen and Fineline 


Pencil. Always use Skrip — critical pen parts such as sac, 
feed, or plunger will retain longer “life.” Skrip is 
free of sediment, makes all pens write better, last 
longer, and require less servicing 

to start winning it using the mental Skrip-well feature makes pen filling easier, with 
speed taught by Gregg; translating it into “Magic Circle” cap, bottle threads stay clean! 

Skrip is the BALANCED fluid. Quick starting. Quick 
drying. Free flowing. 


“Triumph Lifeline $12.50 and up a 
Sheaffer streamlined Balance Pens with 4 


special Lifetime * Feathertouch Gregg 
Point $8.75 and $1000 ,--------------- FREE!--------------- 
With Feathertouch Gregg Point $5.00 
With special Gregg Shorthand Point $3.50 





USE 





The best way to start winning success is 


action speed with your Sheaffer's. 





W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
Fert Madiser, towa 


ing letter, ‘‘Tools for Easier Shorthand.’’ designed for typing 
or dictation prectice 


“ALL Lifetime pens are unconditionally guaran 


: 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
1 Gentlemen: Please send, free of charge. your efficiency-build 
' 
' 
‘ 
teed for the life of the first user except against ' 
‘ 
' 
’ 
' 
' 


. . Name 
loss and willful damage — when serviced, if 
complete pen is returned, subject only to in- Address 
surance, postage, handling charge — 35¢. City etete 


Please n tion the Gr Horiter when answering advertisements 
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YOU GET— 
“TYPING PRODUCTION’ 


WHEN YOU USE— 
The “Shill-Girst” Teat 


GREGG TYPING 


THIRD EDITION 
COMPLETE 
by 
SoRelle, Smith, Foster, and Blanchard 








Printed in two colors, for emphasizing instructions and for sustaining student 


interest. 


| Through the “whole method” approach and “Flash Drills,” word patterns 


are established early at high levels of skill. 


Organized on the basis of 160 daily Lessons that give a complete cycle of 
typing in the beginning year and 160 daily Lessons that give a complete 


advanced cycle in the second year. 


| Contains systematic methods, procedures, and selected exercises for getting 


maximum results through timed practice—a much neglected factor in teach- 
ing typing. With this text, rapid training becomes the rule, the normal result 


| —and from only normal effort! 


Available in two volumes—beginning and advanced—for convenience; or 


as a single, combined volume for economy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 


Please mention the Greaa Writer when answering advertisements, 











Bright Future for Teachers 


Already calls for teachers for emergency 
vacancies and for September are coming in. 
There has never been such a potential! harvest 
time for well-qualified women teachers. Our 
placements last year covered territory ex- 
tending from Northeastern Maine to San 
Francisco Bay. May we help you? 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
(A Specialty by a Specialist) 
E. E. Gaylerd, Mgr. 18 Peabody Ave., Beverly, Mass. 








GREGG 
COLLEGE 


A School of 


Business— 


Preferred by College 
Men and Women 


Students represent 80 colleges and 
universities and 30 states. 





Stenographic, Secretarial, and 
Accounting Courses 
Methods Courses for Teachers 
of Business 


Send for free booklet: “The Doorway to 
Opportunity.” 


Court Reporting Course 


Write for special free booklet about school 
of Court Reporting: “Shorthand Reporting 
as a Profession.” 











Only high school graduates accepted. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, JOHN ROBERT GREGG, &.C.D. 
Director, PAUL M. PAIR, M.A. 


Dept. G.W., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Semester Subscriptions 


are now being taken. Get your orders in 
early to be sure of receiving ALL issues. 
Write for special Club Subscription Order 
Blank. THE GREGG WRITER, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Do it today! 
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About This 
TS sin to oe: ies edit a 


two later than usual this month, and not 
just as usual, either. And thereby hangs 
o tale! You have no doubt seen in your 
papers discussions of plans afoot to make 
possible a saving of labor and materials 
goi ng | into the producti on of printed mat 
ter of all kinds. Those of you who sub- 

cribe to our sister-magazine published 
in en (The Gregg Magazine) have 
seen how drosilon y publishers in that 
country have had to curtail their issues— 


limitations that we trust will never be 
necessary here. 
However, a — on order did go 


through in January, requiring an imme 

diate saving of ten per cent of the paper 

tonnage to be used for magazines as 

compared with last year. So we had to 

stop production until we could determine 

how to accomplish this saving with the 
r 


east effect on our readers! 


Yes, you've probably noticed it al- 
ready—smaller margins! Just what that 
may do to bound volumes we've not had 
a chance to check up on yet. But for 
the present we are ee to you in the 
same size type page, adorned by a bit 
less white paper all ar 
The new order means, too, that we 
shall have to print fewer copies over our 
needs of the moment—that we shall 
able to supply fewer back numbers. So 
your subscriptions should be sent u 
promptly to be sure you will not miss an 
issue! We know we can count on your co 
operation. In the cause of Allied Vic 
tory we al! are glad to do our part! 


as 


un 


©) 


THat part for those of you in training 
as Miss Ulrich points out in her article 
this month, is to develop the greatest 
possible proficiency in preparation for 
taking your place in business or in our 
Armed Forces. "If they only knew how 
greatly stenographic still is needed in 
the Services,’ Sergeant Brennan said 
again today (he's been telling us the 
same thing ever since he enlisted), ‘'stu 
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nik Tato 0 


nt 


would be piugging for all they are 
wort! every minute of the time, te 
make themselves tops while they are 
in school!’ He looks on it not as mere 
expediency, but as a duty. For the need 
for paper workers—skilled paper work 
ers—grows with our expanding Forces. 


Wat a thrilling experience it must 
have been for First Officer Louise An 
Jerson, of General Eisenhower's staff, tc 
be called to use her shorthand skill tc 
report that momentous meeting at Casa 
blanca last month—only woman to sit in 
at the parley of the United Nations 
hiefs! We do not know what her steno- 
graphic background has been, what tech- 

al training she may have had in 
advance of her assignment overseas. The 
wise shorthand writer keeps in constant 
training to be prepared for whatever de 
mands are made on him, and is never 
satisfied until he has developed the ut 
most proficiency in the art. 


lr was Tnis spirit that urged on our 





} 


Cover Girl of this month and brought 
her when she was but twenty-nine year: 


ald one of the coveted assignments in the 


ireporting protession—a place on the 
New York Supreme Court official staff 
We have chosen her to represent ft! 
nortnana reporter n our Cover serie: 








because of her distinction as the tirst 
woman to be appointed to report in the 
Supreme Court and the fastest woman 
writer of our system. We wish we could 


have shown a complete view of the beau- 


> Ww 
tiful courtroom in the Bronx County 
Court Building to which Miss Pollmann 


assigned. You would rather, thoug! 
we know, have a close-up of the young 
ady herself. You can see her writing 
position clearly—notebook page almost 
ready to turn. It goes without saying 
that her pen cap reposes on the desk 
while she is in action. 

Stenographer, typist, student, and now 
reporter. Have you a cover candidate 
for a future issue? 





FREE! Your name beautifully written in 
. 


ornamental style and a copy of The 
Educator, containing lessons on penmanship, 
ent absolutely free Good for 0 day Send 


our name with this ad to 


THE EDUCATOR 


612 North Park St. Columbus, Ohio 








You, Too, May Have If 
After Graduation! 


A reader from Tulsa, Okla- 
homa declares, in placing his 
last renewal: 

“During the past seven years I have 
found the Grecc Writer as valuable 
to the employed stenographer as it is 
indispensable to the student of short- 
hand. The articles and notes by ad- 
vanced writers are of particular inter- 
est to me. 

The Grece Writer will prove 
as welcome a desk companion 
and right-hand helper to you. 
Have your subscription contin- 
ued without interruption after 
you leave school by placing your 
renewal 

NOW! 
Your teacher can send in your 
order for you, or a Special Sub- 
scription Blank will be mailed 
you upon request directed to the 
Circulation Manager, The Greece 
Writer, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 











OPENING FEBRUARY 1 


Sixth Annual International 
Bookkeeping Contest 


Ask your teacher to write 
today for complete details. 


The Business Education World 
Department of Awards 


270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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LUEPRINTING STENOGRAPHER 


etter-perfect on words, but she just couldn't take dictation. 
Here’s how she discovered her trouble: and what came of it 


By LAWRENCE DAVID BRENNAN 


N SMITH 1 1 shia You ave ad good tea ers vi have 


1s identify a very lovely and intelli iht other students t ghe speeds 
ng woman. dr av from het ised the doctor. “They have taught you all 
t t s et vy «K v ab { vere ng this i] arent 
t . tha t itea m ve learning 
t i ts ( ive been tf thre | ‘ wls 
iv S \ phrase tv. I have applied every trick that ts 
r | fluent outli Ss nderstoor | have mastered every inciple, but 
ach iras 11K I vards am ‘ it seems hopeless 
<] st in't increase het ) Marston, who believes that very few 
tatior \\ it s things im opeless tested Helen's reflexes 
p siste a secre und found them normal. He stood back 
ge bank marked, with a im not a stenography teacher, Helet 
| do know that you can learn shorthan 
s ‘ t as well as any other young, healthy girl 
rthar n, if vou really want to.” 
\\ lon't t something else ?’ That was all very interesting to Helen, but 
st still wanted to be sho 
ily ‘ l-irst said Dr. Marstor me nto my 
‘ ded t ela» ’ itory and mect Miss Ri ird, my secre 
S he S t ster r hers 
1s \ ‘ \ trati t i 
g t is t tability. | ive test t t ! 
H Dr Williar s of tless vi tors, of act 
\f nals | ! 
TT) s 


nN ications ~ | t 
N 4 2 il ies t 1) i st i ‘ 
~ tiative ft t i s terestingly, a child tondne 
t gS. 5 gatin t nic st stenographer 1e t l ‘ 
’ iwa P t t _ SESSEC in intens¢ adil ition and 
t tne psy v ct the « 1) C1se fT \ ! 
\ at ab t i) t si isk \r ican business i 
s Is m t SK I < in | \ ur ve |! the | sin ssiot Tl 
past ar | ave aten, slept, and drunlh ints for your excellent determination,” n 
have plugged for as high as twelve terpreted the doctor. “This background should 
a day, and here | am.no_ furth Ip rather than hinder your progress. But let 
tation than when I first began get on with the examination. I am on the right 
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He turned to his secretary, with a nod He! EN,” said the doctor, “you are suffering 
“Miss Richard, will you give Miss Smith a_ from an old-fashioned case of self-conscious 

shorthand principles test, and then some short ness. How’s your typing? Wait, don’t te 

hand dictation. While you are testing her, I me. I'll warrant that it’s bad when someone 
shall study her responses with the plethysmio standing around, and good when you're alone 
graph, and we shall see wherein her weakness Dr. Marston checked his idea with a typi 
lies.” test and the same laboratory instruments. | 
‘You see,” he addressed Miss Smith again, fact, he gave Helen two tests. In the first tes 

‘you cannot have an emotional response to he stood nearby watching her work, and read 

any situation without having a corresponding ing over her shoulder In the second test } 

physiological change The plethysmiograph, allowed her to work alone, while the plethys 

which measures blood pressure levels, will in miograph was strapped to an arm and leg 

dicate these changes.” First we'll see what the instrument regis 
ters,” said the doctor, studying the long striy 

IN tee oeleriotes tect which Mies Richerd graph paper. “Just as [ predicted, your self 

made up from tl shorthand manual. Helen consciousness is carried out in nape typing 

wnimne Maseetiy cibiaiahie Wet cule did chee wat hen someone is present, but lessens when yo 

4%O per cent n the test, but she \ te the nut ab lone 

lines wit! ut hesitatt 1 t undue excitement Helen's typ tt apers s ed the san 
Continuing his examination. Dt Marston result or 

attached the instruments to both Miss Richard Phis typing tsn't b SOUTCS TNE CH 
ind Helen. He wanted to make parallel graphs — Ps¥chologist. “Most people become self-cor 
for comparison. This time Dr. Marston read sclous In a skilled art en someone is watel 
several lists of words from the manual, The ing them. But, of course, shorthand is differ 
ecords ol hoth stenographers were quit ent there must generally he a dictator pres 
similar. Both were 99 per cent accurate, but ‘™ 

Helen’s emotions (allowing for test excite 

ment. of course) were slightly higher. Bot! Is it mpeless isked Helen anxiously 

read their notes back unhesitatingly, even Hopeless? Far from it,” said the doct 

though they had each twisted one outline smulingl!y “Considering your alertness an 
“There is no doubt about it,” concluded the villingness, I'll wager that when you ge 

doctor, “your trouble does not lie in your not — started you will be much faster than th aver] 
knowing principles, therefore it must be in age stenographer.’ 
your mental attitude during dictation. We'll He turned to Miss Richard for a shorthan 
test your ability to take dictation expert's viewpoint 

“Do you bear me out in this, Miss Ricl 

HELEN was again strapped to the measur- 274? I think that any stenographer becom 

ing devices. Miss Richard dictated a grou - Naat ate — i die a 

of simple sentences from the manual. Im Well, we _~. get gay ves — 7 

mediately, Helen’s emotions swelled and mitted Miss Richard, “but oe oe 

pitched like a storm buffeted sea. Her hands es Come & Gre whee ting , 

garbled the very outlines that she had pre . That's it, you aaa - ae oe = = 
. “is , ; , self-consciousness,” said Dr. Marstor Phi 

viously made with exactness. Once she thre ; ; ; 
down her pencil nervously and cried a se ee SS self 
“You see wh-why . I'n Mae onsciousness, Cal be transtormed into chan 
seat” tn nteeed nels of great success \ great many artist 
ind orators are nervous before they step upor 


Miss Richard motioned for her to pick the 
a stage. \ 
; - — , ’ ould shak . fetal tore 
\W\ hen Helen was asked to read bac k her sen me that Shc \\ id _ with right betore i 
tences, she failed miserably concert. In fact, if she wasn’t nervous befor 
{ > < i i iis ave 
“ida . ; : . : icon rt «) would hecon 
“Now,” said the doctor, “Miss Richards will ws henaiga a en , 
heing nervous and that in turn would bring 


, famous piano player once tol 
+ : - 


pencil up again and complete the dictation 


1¢ worried about n¢ 


check your results without the instruments 


and without my presence bout the desired nervousness 

Surprisingly, the results Cl almost thr 
same And the conclusions were obvious VIIss RICHARD explained how this pru 
Helen could take the words in a list. but she ciple might be applied to shorthand 


could not manage sentences “Anyone will become nervous in writing 
Dr. Marston nodded to Miss Richard shorthand if he thinks of himself and then let 
“But I knew that before I came here,” pro- his mind run without discipline to the dictator 


tested Helen. She couldn't understand why the and then perhaps to himself and to the out 





problem which was so baffling to her should _ lines he ts going to write. Successful stenog 
seem so clear to the psychologist and lus sec raphers forget evervthing else and let the dt 
retary | | 


tator’s voce flow through thew ears 7 





ruan 


ering 
‘ious 
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me | 
one 
y ping 
s. It 
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read 
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egis 
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‘ping 
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“all 
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arms, through their hands, 
Just as the piano player 


actor becomes 


brain, down thei 
and across the paper. 
gets lost in her melody, or the 
so the stenographe: 
jection of the dicta 


the character he portrays, 
must become—well—a pri 


tor *s voice, 


HELEN began to understand her troubl 

“It’s like a man becoming so conscious of 
his eye glasses that he doesn’t see the world 
beyond,” she suggested. 

“That’s fine,” agreed Dr. Marston, “you un 
derstand your Your first treatment 
is to get fluency. Go home and read short 
hand. Read the best shorthand outlines that 
you can find. When you feel that your mind is 
back before with a 
pencil and paper and try to take down some 
of the hear. Forget outlines 
Forget that you have to read back anything 
that you have written Try to 
your arm flow with the 
ing voice. Of course, the 
very much faster than you can manage, but you 
are not trying to catch this dictation, you aré 
Remember, 


trouble 


saturated, sit your radio 


speeches you 
synchronize 


sp ik 


dictation will be 


rhythm of the 


trying to get a flowing movement 
though, that you know the principles as well as 
Your heart is set task 
You can do the job if you want to do it. Go 
out and do it!” 

And Helen succeeded 


anyone upon your 


FOR two weeks sh practiced intensively be 
fore the radio in addition to her other studying 
Her first indication of 
shock. She 


business 


at the business school 
progress came almost as a was 
in the dictation 


words a minut 


class at the school 


when eighty seemed incred 
ibly slow for her. She 
er’s timing. Yes, it was eighty words a minute 
The teacher gave ninety words a minute and 
Helen found she could take that easily too 

She hurried to tell Dr. Marston 
a new brightness in her eyes, and the 
of nothing succeeding like success was working 
overtime for her. In the next week she aston 
ished her teachers by jumping to one hundred 
words a minute. She bore on heavily, and het 
progress to the 120-word-a-minute class is still 


questioned the teach 


here was 
old idea 


a topic of great interest among the faculty at 


her former business school. 


¢* ¢ ¢ 
> ONE of th users of the typewriter 
was Mark Twain. In a letter to the manu- 
facturers he begged them not to use his name 
in advertising. Because 
deluging him with letters about the machine 
whenever he wrote a letter with it. His book, 
“Life on the Mississippi,” was the first manu 
script copied on a typewriter for submission 
to a publisher. He called the typewriter a 
“curtosity-breeding little joker.”-—J/ | V/ 


ea;ry 


he said, people were 








Information Desk 





Don’t you often have questions to ask about 
the work of secretaries, stenographers, typists, 
or shorthand reporters? Why not send them 
to Information Desk, The Gregg Writer, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. A letter is 
not necessary—a postal card will do. 


WwW 


l. Will you please tell me if it is correct to sign 
doctor's name thus: Dr. Robert Jones,’ M.D.?—E.M 


If the abbreviation Dr. precedes a doctor's 
name, the initials M.D. should not follow the 
Many doctors of medicine today prefer 
to use M.D. following their 
the large number of other 
for example, doctors of law (LL.D 


name 
names because of 


doctors of promi 


nence ; 
doctors of philosophy (Ph.D.), et 


‘ 
2. The punctuation in the following quotation has 
been questioned: 
“When I address the people,”” he complained 
“they always say, ‘How well he speaks’; but when 
you address them, they cry, ‘Let us march against 
Philip’ "’! 

Should not the exclamation point be placed after 
Philip, within the quotation marks ?—M.L.M. 

You are quite correct in your contention that 
the exclamation point should be placed insick 
the quotation marks in the sentence you quote 
Che rule is that the exclamation point is placed 
either within or without the quotation marks 
according to whether it is a part of the original 
quotation. In this case, of course, the exclama 
tion point should be inside both the single and 
the double quotations 


3. A student of mine was given the following sen- 
tence in a letter 
The room to which the missing time card envel- 
ope (mentioned this morning as an example) was 
delivered was Room 630. 

After typing the sentence, she was told to change 
the last was to is, the reason given being that, as the 
room was still in existence, is was correct, not mwas 
May either be used? Reasons, please.—8B.A.S. 


Che instruction student to 
change the past tense to the present tense was 
Statements that are permanently true 


“he sen 


given to you! 
correct 
should be put in the present tense 
tence would have been far less awkward, how 
ever, had it “The missing time card 
was delivered to Room 630.’ 


read 


cl velopn 


1. When sou use the figures 99-106, do you mean 
99 through 106, or 99 to 106 and not including 106? 


When consecutive items are indicated by a 
hyphen, it is generally understood that the last 
item is included. However, if absolute defi- 
niteness is desired, it is customary to add th 


vord inclusive. 
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High Versus Low Tasks 


By 


ERA coaxed a small curl into place ove era telt her cheeks coloring. “I put ther 
her left eye, gave herself final critical there, Mr. Dorman; but you may be assure 
inspection, and put away the folding mi [ won't do it again,” and, removing the flow 
ror in the bottom drawer of her desk s with some embarrassment, she left the 
It was three minutes before nine o'clock room i 
Vera was never late. Punctuality was one of 
the aims she had set down for herself in small Sit id torgottet mk 
neat shorthand characters on a little card she itside, and had to return to M Dormar 


kept in the back of her top drawer 
Che shorthand, she told herself, s« 


purposes 


rved ty 
tant, pl 
For Vera had a deep respect for the little di 
nities life And 


First, and most impor iva 


and privacies of it WwW 


M: 





Tue Grece Warrer, Februar 


ABEL WORTH 


\ Is this Friday, the 13tl she asked N« 
\ en sive had return r 1 te her desk 
2 No, tomorrow is the 13th, though,” said the 


as Ider girl. They both laughed. Vera felt that 








nobody's business, those sma aims sh this must surely be Friday the 13th 
cherished in her business career, so conscien “Well, I’ve got a bit of its bad luck in a 
tiously maintained after ten weeks as privat vance,” Vera responded, relieving her feelings 
secretary in the office of Mr. Roger Dorman, by telling the other girl about the flowers 
second Vice resident of Leeds W Dorman Nell had heen working fi r the ( npany ! 
\s to the second purpose served by the early Six years, and was quite i veteran 1 
curlicues on the card, Vera was very systen business. Vera wondered if she were revealing 
atic as well as ambitious, and she used short too much of her own woeful lack of experienc: 
hand exclusively for every memo she wrot in reciting her blunders. However, the olde 
for herself—the practice was excellent girl had been most kind to Vera helping he 
in countless ways to adjust herself to her firs 
A I nine-sixteen Mr. Dorman buzzed for real position | 
ry as she would to remain calm when tl Vera had worked six weeks before taking | 
buzz sounded, Vera’s pulse always speeded ; ‘ esent position, but in that sma fice | 
beat or two, even after ten weeks. She picke« of her uncle’s she had felt ite at on 
up her notebook and well-sharpened pencils here had been none of the formality s 
and passed swiftly and quietly through th: tem of a large office to mast 
door leading from the pleasant office sh 
shared with Nell Reynolds, secretary to M: Ji ST at that mor t Mr. D un’s office | 
McIntyre, counsel for the firm door opened. “I need my pen, Miss Watson 
Mr. Dorman glanced up fron is mail scanned her des} 
Good morning, Miss Watson. My fountain ‘Oh, I’m sorry! Ted hasn’t got back yet 
pen seems gummy: believe it needs washing.’ but just as soon as he es, I'll attend to it.” J 
Looking up from an examination of said pet Nev mind, I'll take it as it is g | 
“Will you have Ted tak are of it, please it his hand f tl ny ent, then turning 
Yes, Mr. Dorman. I will. Mr. MelInty k t is office 
sent Ted across the street, I think, but he’l I believe Mr. Dorman was upset Vera 
he back in a few moments.” ke over her shoulder to N« I wonde 
vi I d stays s ] ng ms ft he s wuld 
REACHING across his desk be hack.’ 
Vera somehow allowed her sleey brus M Dorman unt lled, or some 
the top of the flowers in a too-slender vas thing Nell spoke thout king up fron 
Mr. Dorman’s desk. The vase swayed p hacking the ts unde é 
ously and Mr. Dorman made a lightning-lik val ands 
dive for the vase with his left hand. Vera ‘He said it : t it t 
little gasp shrilled to a high note, but tl be washed 
Vast was saved 
“I’m so sorry. How awkward of me!” SI THER! is sil m for a mo 
spoke with feeling ment, except for the riffle of Vera's tebook as 
Mr. Dorman smiled reassuring], | do she scanned yesterday's pages of neat notes, te 
know just how they came to be on my desk,’ be sure she hadn't overlooked anything 
he said. “Will you place them on the table i Did you ever is ut a fountain pen 
the window, please Think that’s a_ bette: Nell’s voice was quiet. Vera looked wide-ey 
place for flowers.” He raised his keen darl at the back of the other’s chestnut head 
cyes to her tace, Why of course! Do you think / 
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t C ask list linging he T granted But there are a goo ny oll 
mall things, too, equally as importa 
s just my lea VERA ros t get t 
en B. 7 ! t ciltere \ Iey en, don think 
irec > ‘ I ppos Oh, hes bably using 1t maybe washed 
Ow YET VICE , et ere t imself is forgotten it. I wouldn't ri 
the anything el y ( tt mind him of it by asking for it. But my sug 
' tit L nder ser restion is that in future if there is anything 
missing o1 i esk, yo ught see that it 
\ rl t tine 1de, s] ipplied whethe led re hot Men 
an’s gerly rs t t alth of lon't like a secretary fussing around t 
perict t . iwht ofter sk when thev are n—it makes them teel too 
J « cn ‘looked alter : But always beimne able 
y ts ~ m find what they need thers hen they ed 
thef tings ke that In mtarily s t her makes for smoothness and ethciency 
hat . t t laint ; , Vera smiled warmly | ither thought 
| Sit . et y didn't d those ttie es, that ( 
7 \ 9 N ne is too important. Not that I mind it 
les is tu S tar ita ( istened t But | knew Ted 
\ t ~ t . re for things like that She felt ver) 
| is if Sine las st ent » eta 4 
o. aste t t . ind was V y green 
ing S nptly. | SUPPoOs | " Spoke ¢ Ne we 
we t ive il \Vlayl co 
ley i ti 
; R « 








OUR MEN NEED rp eclertone Piss Fe 


nol 
ig | 
| ‘ 
| < 
| « BOOKS rd 
, R B KS * iss, and coul 
S nat } } 1M 
THEN ays ho 
, y t | t 
ers 
ce , . t \ s B t 
7 ere’san suggest I t rac 
lon't i it ' 9° Ca things gent ft 
' 
. ' Ow! in du t 
t Chiet's Hix 4 ave Kn) \ a ! lidn 
| S daabia cous ais then wld fill all the Stat 


( ode ' 





1g n in his office a vear or SEND _ 
his tast ALL YOU CAN SPARE PHE s buzz of Nell 


} } } 
bell sounded and she gat! 


‘ etty ow Men are 
tures of habit, as my That book you've enjoyed — ered up her backed legal 
id } | tald nat nad ' 1 
: ther always told us pass it along to a man in uni- papers a went into tl 


attorney s sanctun 
Then Vera had a busy, 


tale 4] to changes 
ity ang collection center or public ' 
uit smooth, pleasant hou 


1 you didn't see flowers 
; 7 library for the 1943 VICTORY . dicemtion beeen Mie. Tas 

1 } ot adictatiol rom ! 0 
me. my advice would BOOK CAMPAIGN. man, and returned to het 
on } , desk convinced that the 


ls at hom Chey don’t form. Leave it at the nearest 











Vera swallowed a small vice-president had forgot 
ten any innovance con 


’ , ‘ 





lump lodged in her throat 
) This surely was Friday, t 13t for erning his pen. She was glad indeed she had 
S Nell Reynolds smiled around at her over t s i siness course and was a full-fledged 
locuments Now, don't t me sca! \ 1 Q ) m secretary 
Beginners alwavs ] \ poners \\ ¢ al 
ave to begin: and ally ng é “a M a lucky girl.” Vera thought. as she slid 
You read your notes | itifully, that’s 1 tt ul into the typewriter I've got N 
portal v a s sada ’ I ype she 
But, of « s \ tes t ‘ d i t tak t to | 
the job. The boss xp t, take it Saturday!” 
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Secretaries, 





Tue Crece Wrierer 


Attention! 


By KATHERINE VAIL 
OVW" the time ft a vownl secretaries awl special mstruction trom a tvpewriter me 
to come to the aid of then inic, do no further oiling. You are too apt 


Since resent 
| 


typewriters will ive to last for the duration, 


i little intelligent care seems to be in ordet 

Your typewriter’s worst enemy is erase! 
shavings. Those bits of rubber dust play hob 
with the inner workings Their resiliency 
permits them to be forced into every opening 
in the mechanism. They clog type bars so that 
they often stick up like sore thumbs or refus« 
to rise to the occasion at all They travel 
like termites, undermining the smooth fun 
tioning of the machine. To avoid them, all 


you need to do is run the carriage to one side 


or the other when you erase, letting the grit 
fall on the floor or on the desk, instead of 
inside the typewrite1 Of course, you have 
to remember to do it each time, but we must 


remember a lot of things these days besides 
Pearl Harbor. 
1! is well, too, to keep the mechanism fre 
from paper clips, wire staples, rubber bands 
chewing gum, and lipstick! On a _ recent 
trip through a typewriter repair shop, I saw 
all of these removed from one typewriter 
Singly, or in varying combinations with simi 
lar foreign bodies, they come out of almost 
every one that is torn down for cleaning 
Dirt we have always with us, but much of 


it can be kept out by the simplest precautions 
Brush off the face of your type every morning 


vith a dry brush. Many of the chemicals used 
avallable \ 


stiff brush, used regularly, is about as effective 


in type cleaners are no longer 


If you feel you must have a fluid, use gasoline 


or benzine—but use it sparingly ! 


Night air, filled with the dust of ollice 
cleaners, is not good for your typewriter. Ii 
your desk does not close it in for the night, 


be sure it is adequately covered. If you have no 
It pays for itself in no time in 
fewer repair calls. 


cover, buy one, 


THE platen, the roller, the cylinder—call it 
what you will, it’s that rubber thing you type 
on—should be kept clean. Wipe it every morn 
ing with Dirt, 
in bys a day's typing, takes the life out of the 


denatured alcohol. pounded 


ubbet Rubber today is a sacred trust Re 
gard it as such! 

With a clean, lightly oiled cloth, wipe off 
the If you 
will run the carriage over to one side, you 
will see this grooved, metal strip. Wipe in as 
far as you can reach, run it over to the other 


rails on which the carriage rides 


side, and repeat. However, unless you have 


rum up the works—literally. 


\ call by a good repairman will cost you 
ess than $2 in most communities. A check 
with the major typewriter companies showed 
that they all provide contracts calling for serv 
ice at stated intervals \n annual fee de 
pends on the number of times a year you sign 
ip for. This is a worthwhile investment, and 
your typewriter, like your teeth, should be 
attended to at least twice a year 
I) you are making a living with your type- 
vriter, treat it like the old friend it is likely 


to become Keep it clean and you'll keep it 


vriting 
For those who are muttering at this point 
llow can I spend s each week on all this 
stut here 1s your reassurance 
Cleaning Time: 4 minutes a day 
Irritation Saving: 40 hours a week 


These Tabulations! 


By HELEN HUTCHENS 
ed PAVE you done your tabulations yet?” 
I hear some Senior shout. 
“I think Pll leave mine for the last.” 
(I'd like to leave them out!) 


“The first one’s not so easy, 
But the next one! It’s a sight! 
It looks, the way I'm going. 
As though [ll never get it right!” 


All this talking will not do 
The work that must be done; 
So figure up, and count it out. 


Well, I declare! It’s fun! 


See how they whiz, once you've begun. 
Your budget won't be late! 

You know you have to do them 
You've just got to CONCENTRATE! 


* a a 
>» PRACTICALLY all dogs donated by th 
public through Dogs for Defense, Inc., and 
accepted by the Army for special training in 


Railway Express 
to Army 
movements are directed 
Department 
current express traffic, 


sentry work, are carried by 


from selected concentration points 


canine schools. These 

the Quartermaste 
Well over half the 
which in 1942 exceeded 165 million shipments, 
wal production and 


General's 


by 


is directly connected with 


government business 


Pebruary 
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6 WAYS TO LEARN BRIEF FORMS 


Let us hear about your favorite plan for drilling these forms 
into your mind and hand if it is not among the six given here 


By JANET KINLEY GREGG 


HE Brief Forms stand for words that are 
frequently used. When the Brief Form 
outlines are they 
p the writing tremendously. 
not learned perfectly—when there 
in thinking of th 
icap. 
There are many 


learned perfectly speed 
When they are 
is hesitation 
outline—they become a hand- 
different ways of 
different 


arning 
these forms. The mort evices you 


can use, the easier the learning becomes. Very 


often the teacher will have presented the 
Brief Forms on the blackboard in the class- 
room. Many learners just copy and recopy 


them in the attempt to learn them better. In 
stead of doing that, try some or all of the 

levices suggested here, each of whic! i en 
by many 


used successfully earners 


_— of the most effective devices for learn- 

g Brief Forms is to practice them in phrases. 
"eg dictation they are usually met in phrases, 
and, if too Phe time is spent practicing the 
isolated forms, it is sometimes difficult to com 
bine them when the phrases occur. Let us 
suppose, for instance, that we learning the 
Brief Forms in Chapter VI, Unit 16, 

If we are using this first device, instead of 
practicing merely the separate Brief Forms as 
they appear in the list, we shall be 
such phrases as: 


practicing 


? . 
O? yo K ~< haat , 
} 
€ rd 
©, Ss / on , 


! copied, we stand, | will allow, with reference, I 
will remit, | suggest, we are unable 

a number 

helpful to practice 

the entire group a number of times. This re- 

quires a little more time, but gives a greater 


Instead of 
ot times, it 1s much more 


practicing each phrase 


return for the total time spent All the 
words in any Brief Form list may not phrase 
easily. This practice should include only 
those that make simple, practical phrases 

THE second plan is to combine the Brief 
Forms, preferably in phrases, into a short 
paragraph or a group of sentences. Even 
though the sentences do not make very good 
sense—sometimes because they do not make 
very good sense—the Brief Forms will be 


effectively learned than when they are 
racticed separately. 

Using the Brief Forms of Unit 16 
an illustration, because you remember we de- 
cided that the more different ways we practice 


the forms the better there is that we 


more 
' 


again as 


chance 


shall learn them well, we might put together 
these sentences : 
, Cc ? 
, a w, 
, c 2 
~<— y J a % ; + 
Y 7 
( 
) —_— 
a> ? = 1 
, i ‘i ; 
. F 2 _ 
_ - g 4 ? ~ X - 
) A 
s 7 ~ 
ial 7 c ‘ 
( ] 
5 ‘5 
c= = Po oT _ 7D 
) ) 
< > 
< 2 - 4 ant 5 ? 
a 
‘ 
4 
A ? , 
y L 
? 
) 
, > ” ‘ 
=. 7 
s r 
| 
) ' / 2 
Tf 4 ) ‘ CoO~™ 2 — ‘ 
; & 


We are unable to acknowledge receipt of your re- 
mittance, as you suggest, because your draft has not 
come to our attention. We stand ready to acknowl- 
edge the remittance when the invoice and the remit- 
tance have been referred to this department. I will 
allow you or any other individual to have further 
stock from us when the account is entirely satislac- 
tory. This industry is obliged to get a remittance 
for each invoice to enable it to stay in business. If 
you care to refer this copy to your bank, you may do 


so 


hat is no literary masterpiece, but such a 
paragraph takes only a few minutes to con- 
struct, and once constructed, may profitably be 
practiced a dozen or more times. The secret of 
the efficient use of this plan is to get all the 
Brief Forms you are practicing into the short- 
est possible bit of practice material 
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THESE first two plans give us speed in using 
Forms, but, after drilling on thim 


the Brief 
in these ways, the learner might still miss one 
of the meanings of a Brief Form. He m 
but forget that 


stands tor 7 


remember remit, for instance, 
the same 
mittance. 

The third plan 
meanings and also 
the words, which ts of suc 
stenographer. This third plan sounds a 
complicated, but actually it is quick and simpl 

With a there are 
Brief Forms in each group presented in you 
Manual. Copy these in shorthand, writing just 
one shorthand the 
each line of a sheet of notebook paper Chet 

the textbook and write the 

equivalents in a column immediately after th 
shorthand. That done, check with the text 
book to be sure each word is correctly spelled 
and also that a/l the meanings are given for 
shorthand form 


shorthand form also 


provides a check on 


longhand spelling « 
h importance to the 


little 


on the 


few exceptions, eighteet 


outline at beginning of 


close longhand 


each 


NOW close 


of the notebook page under so as to conceal the 
shorthand outlines. Then, in a column next t 
the longhand words, again write the shorthand 
forms. Check this new column with the text 
book, close the book, fold the longhand column 
underneath, and again write th: 
meanings from your second list of shorthand 
outlines (Column 3). Continue this plan un 


your textbook and told the edge 


} } 
ong hand 


til, for two consecutive checkings, you find 
no error at all either in the shorthand forms 
or in the longhand column. We are showing 


a sample of two of the forms (most of you 
will be likely to get these perfect all the way 
across the page) just to be sur under 
stand how Plan 3 works. The rulings repre 
sent the creases in the paper where each col 
umn was folded 


you 


meg , 
f fr” J ' f 
/ MAafgt late 
& | - | 
| 
7 tage 96 , ape 1 -_ 
“2 be Ce | | “1(hLe th nek | 


THE fourth plan may be used for all the 
Brief Forms or just those that seem to offer 
particular difficulty to the individual learner. 
It is recommended that this fourth plan be 
reserved for any outlines that seem to be diffi 
cult for you. These will either be outlines that 
require a distinct effort of your memory to re 
call, or those you occasionally read or write 
incorrectly. 

Write each such shorthand form on one side 
of a small card and type the correct meanings 
on the other side of the Then, when- 
ever you have a moment practice, run 
through your pack of cards, reading each form 


card 


ior 


Tue Greece Warren, February 
to yourself, and verifying it by the key on the 
other side, or run through the pack of cards 
writing each shorthand form on a sheet ot 
paper, verifying it by the shorthand forn 
your card 


THE four plans just described give the learnet 
a mastery of the forms, but do not help very 
much to quicken his reading and writing speed 
Che fitth helps 
ot the forms, 

speed in dictation. In the 
there is a chart containing all the Brief Forms 
On these ] 


plan give a faster recognitiot 


' 


which will always mean a highet 


shorthand textbooks 


in the system charts each form 1s 


given in a separate square Chis is done to 


make it possible to read the Brief Forms in a 
different order each time The learner should 
practice reading these charts until any twenty 
forms, in any order, can be read fifteet 
seconds or less 
r , . . - ae . 
I HE sixth plan is to drill on Briet Forn 
derivatives This increases familiarity witl 
the forms themselves and at the same _ time 
broadens the shorthand vocabulary In pra 
ticing this same Unit 16 group, t ist would 
be something like this 
6 y ¢ 
? > , > , , ia 
a C G 
- ‘+ co“) 
Ps 7 ? - 2 e Woe 
iia 
>) 2 a: - 
> 4, 
Pe 4 ™~ ( 
~ Jf f _ bss C7 U7 


Ayu 5 
VA 4A A 


es _e—s - — 
) 7 
- Cc 


entirely, copying, copies, copied, stocks, stockings, 
stocked, standing, stands, allows, allowing, allowed, 
Haft C1afs Haft 
d . é 
GEL ] eu ) fet, 
+ Atfobrice fone é ue tencl 
| | y 
allowance, allowable, drafts, drafted, drajtsmen, re- 
fers, referred, referring, remits, remitted, sugges- 
tions, suggesting, individuals, individualize, et< 


EACH of th types of practice suggested here 
helps the writer in a way. If time 
does not permit the use of all the plans, work 
on those that most nearly fill your own needs 


different 


Go back over all the Brief Forms you have 
had up to this point and practice the various 
groups as suggested hers The Brief Forms 


may always be practiced to advantage by 


every shorthand writer, no matter how expert 
[Across the page is the geographical list we prom- 
ised you last month The notes with which ito com- 


pare your Speed-Building Tests are on page 292.| 
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Countries All Around the Globe 
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Progressive Speed-Building Practice 


(Plate for Tests on Chapters One to 


AE 


@ i el ce te ee 
es Ww x a a hes 
"A 
we is ~ - A : 
ae, ‘ Y 
C2 "Pe ) ’ iu = .¢ 
<< ? 
a. SS q 
“4 5 
C =< ~ > > Joa 7. 
( OP aes? Corr 2 “7 
Sa / i 
4? ans Ss ? A —— ‘ 
an 7 P a a oi 4 
a ( 
oO a s 28 ¢_ 
of a er a ee Laud 
A 


Four presented in the 


ae. (_ — op LY 





daw Ca 3 VU c 
~ Ao C x ) I oP 
v4 " e 
¥ ZL a - ee — 
; , “ AL 
C = cr 4 4 
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Three More Progressive Speed-Building Tests 
The light bars mark the quarter minutes, the heavy bars, the minutes Standard word count is used 


28 syllables 


] (Chapter IV) 


25 Words a Minute) 


Maine, Don, a lad 
of horses every day 
The mill 


In a far-away foothill of 
of twelve, drove a team 
from a | big log mill to the train. 
lay | 


30 Words a Minute) 


at the foot of a woody hill not far | from the 


lake where Don fished or rode about | in his 
canoe as he watched the trolley cag« take 
loads of wood from the beach by the oak 


grove I 

(35 Words a Minute) 
to the other shore. One day as he drove his 
team | by the oak grove, he heard a tree fall 
and ran to | see who was there. He knew that 
none of the men from | the upper mill were 
working in that part of the woods. J (90) 


(Chapter V) 


25 Words a Minute) 
Dear Sir: While we realize fully | the ex 
cellence of the work you | are doing, we regret 
to inform | you that the home office will not 


at I 


this time raise the salaries of any | men ex- 
cept those who are on the regular | force. 


(30 Words a Minute) 


bal 7 

It’s All in the 

A Quiz arranged by E. 

| scarcely possible that the same 

letters, in the same order, can yield two 

entirely different the difference in 

meaning depending entirely on the accent. But 

it’s true of a fairly large number of words 

that the stenographer and the typist employ 
nearly every day. 


seems 


words, 


EXAMPLE KEY 
Au’ gust 


au gust’ 


The eighth month of the year 
Stately; magnificent 

Some of these pairs of words are defined 
in this quiz. Jot down the words; then com 
pare your list with the key on page 317. And 
do not fail to answer the two questions that 


follow the quiz. 


1. (a) A theme or topic. 

(b) To bring under control 
2. (a) Null; void. 

(b) A person in chronic ill health 
3. (a) Sixty seconds 


Very small. 


(b) 


to each 


20 words.) 


Your reports are excellent and I | am fully 


satishied with the progress you J 

(35 Words a Minute) 
have made in organizing the work. It is my | 
personal opinion that you are due for a | sal 
ary increase about the first of the year, | prob 
ably in January. Yours very truly, | (90) 


3 (Chapter VI) 


30 Words a Minute) 

Dear Sir: Your watch should be kept clean, 

and the | only one who can clean it properly | 
is a jeweler. Your watch should be 
oiled if you are to get the most out of it. | 


= 
aiso 


(35 Words a Minate) 


When you think of how much you spend 
for a good watch | and how little you spend 
to have it cleaned and oiled | every year or 
two, immediately you | will see that it is only 
right to send it toa | 


(40 Words a Minute) 
jeweler regularly. We hope that you will be 
good enough to grant us an opportunity to 
do this | work for you. 

We might add that we make dependable | 
repairs ot all kinds on watches and jewelry. 
Yours truly, | (105) 


Pronunciation 


LILLIAN HUTCHINSON continuing the series 


4. (a) Rubbish 
(b) To decline 
5. (a) The desk from which an organ is 
played, 
(b) To comfort 
6. (a) Behavior. 
(b) To lead. 
7. (a) The sum and substance of anything 
(b) Satished. 
8. (a) A body of information arranged and 
classified under proper heads 
(b) To assimilate food 
9. (a) An arid region 
(b) To abandon 
10. (a) To achieve 
(b) Perfect. 


QUESTIONS 


1. If you found it necessary to divide these 
words at the end ofa line, would the difference 


in pronunciation affect your divisions? 


2. Do the shorthand outlines for the words 
change with change of accent? 
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Musie Editor of Blue Network Finds 
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Shorthand a MUST 


By ANNA S. PEARL 





Harry 


HEN Harry Rauch, music editor of the 


Blue Network, was in his last term in 
high school in Jersey City, New Je 
sey, where he was born, he decided that he 
wanted to be a newspaper reporter. He read 


a lot and studied the style of writers on various 
newspapers, believing that, with 
the Columbia School of Journalism later on 
he’d be pretty well equipped to turn out a 
creditable story when he finally landed a job 
ona paper. At the time, nobody told him that 
a knowledge of shorthand would also be an 
asset. It is doubtful if then he would have 
believed it. 

Upon his graduation from high school, he 
enrolled at the Columbia School of Journalism 
Rut classes did not begin until Fall, so he suc 
ceeded in getting a job with the International 
News Service in New York. Veteran reporters 
at this great news-gathering agency found him 
quick to grasp the fundamentals of news-writ 
ing. Indeed, by the time the School of Jour- 
nalism opened, he was doing a good job as a 
junior reporter, and he did not enter college 
after all. 


courses at 


**My early assignments were to a general 
police district,” he told me, “‘and I had little 
need for a quick method of notetaking. Copy- 
ing such routine reports as street fights or 
accidents from the police blotter required lit 
tle effort.” 

Mr. Rauch did such routine work for two 
years. It was when he was assigned to cover 


Rauch, former newspaper reporter, finds his knowledge of 
shorthand of great help on his job with WJZ 


that he 


the disadvantage ot 


case in criminal court 
hirst time 


taking notes in longhand. Later 


an important 
realized tor the 
assignments, 


covering political meetings and lectures by 
noted speakers, convinced him that he simply 
would have to learn shorthand 


MIR. RAUCH has found shorthand a very 
valuable asset. From almost the first lesson 
he was able to use some of the simple torms 
in his work. He has taken notes under all 


once in pitch dark 
ness while waiting for a police party to raid a 


sorts of adverse conditions 


gangster’s hideout, and, on another occasion, 
at a fire, where he and his pad got soaking wet 
yet once in the light and 
dry atmosphere of his office, he was able to 
transcribe easily whatver he had written down. 
[his ease in notetaking, with its resultant ac 
curate facts, him 
raises 


from the hose spray 


reporting of won several 


IT was his reliance upon shorthand that was, 
in a measure, responsible for his entrance into 
the publicity field. It happened when he was 
sent to interview orchestra leader Tommy Dor- 
sey. During the course of the interview, Dor- 
sey’s public relations counsel saw how care- 
fully Rauch took down everything, and he was 
so pleased with the story that appeared in the 
paper that he offered the young reporter a job 
on his staff—with a very substantial increase 
in pay. 

After several years with this public relations 











ary. 
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ganization, Mr. Rauch joined the publicity 
staff of the Blue Network 


ian of considerable merit, with several pub 


\n amateur musi 


ished songs to his ( redit, it wasn't long before 


¢ was made music editor of the network's 
uublicity department 
It is part ot his job to teed ne vspapers and 


agazines with articles and special material 


about the vocalists, instrumentalists, orchestra 
itself that goes out over 
Most of the time he uses 


of habit, in drafting 


eaders, and the musk 
the Blue Network 
is Shorthand, as a matte 


parts ot his publicity releases before typing 


em 


Bi r it is when something out of the 
iappens and he is rushed for time as a deadline 
that he shorthand of the 
service and is grateful for his 
knowledge ot it Such jams occur when at 
substitute has to take the 


to appear on the 


ordinary 


ipproaches, finds 


most 


greatest 


the last minute a 


place of th artist advertises 


7 | 

Be Your Own E 

By LATOLI 

HAD business in an office quite early on 
While I waited for the man | 


was to see, I watched the head stenographer 
moved very rap 


morning 
open the mail. Her hands 
idly. No doubt she 
fast and have 
ably angry if she had been 


thought she was working 


would been amazed and prob 
told she was wast 
ing time, working inefficiently, and impairing 
her usefulness to her employers 

She stood beside her ce sk, picked ip car 
envelope in turn and held it in mid-air while 
she jabbed at its flap with a paper knife. Most 
of the time it took three jabs with the knife 
inserting it in the 


No. 1 


succeeded in 


opening so as to tear the fap. Count 


before she 


IF she had been seated at her desk, she could 
have held the envelope flat against the hard 
surface and inserted the knife on the first at- 
would have opened all 
third ot the 


tempt Thereby she 
the letters in about a time she 


spent on them. She would also have saved the 


time it took her to pick up an envelope and 


raise it to the level where s vas working; 
only a fraction of a second, I grant you, but 


tractions of seconds count up into min 


even 
utes and then hours. SI pened about three 


dozen envelopes. If it took her only a quartet 


ot a second to litt each one, she wasted nine 
a train could be missed tn that length 
f time that 
day she had to get out an important paper that 
must make a certain train; she might lack just 


that length of time 


se onds 


Suppose sometime during the 


lost opening the letters 
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who cannot perform because of ill- 
other cause. Mr. Rauch gets his in 
formation over the phone from the program de- 
partment and, as often happens, if he hasn't 
information on hand about the substitute, he 
around for it from the Blue Net 
vork’s music library or the artist's manager. 
\ll of this notetaking is done in shorthand. 
Chen he dashes off his story on the typewriter 
ind rushes it operator 
Che teletypewriter, connected with the local 
[f news associations and metropolitan 
newspapers, gets word to the press of the na- 
tion about the substitution in time to make the 
nearest deadline. It’s how this 
work might be slowed up considerably if Mr. 
Rauch had to take his notes in longhand. 
That's why if you were now to ask him, he'd 
tell you that for a career in journalism—or, 
in fact, practically any career at all—a knowl 
edge of shorthand will offer some very welcome 


pruktralmi, 


ness ofr 


must phon 


to the teletypewriter 


ifhees of 


easy to see 


shortcuts in the performance of your job 


fliciency Director 


A L. HILLYER 


Cc MNT NO. 2: She was standing when she 
could have been sitting. It is much harder to 
probably because man is an 
whose normal way of standing is on 
all fours. If you do not believe it is hard, try 
keeping your body that it 
does not sway the tiniest fraction. Hard, isn’t 
it? There is a constant, although unconscious, 
effort to keep our balance on the two feet in- 
stead of four and it makes for nervous strain. 
was tiring herself need 


stand than to sit, 
animal 


perfectly still so 


Therefore our friend 


; 
ssiv 


ineffectual jabs each 
“frustration” that 
she was taking 


COUNT No. 3: The 
registered a tiny nervous 
idded to the burden of fatigue 
on so early, even before the day’s work had 
begun. Starting out with a sense of fatigue, 
she would not be capable of giving her employ 
ers her best service at any time during the 
day. And I feel sure if we could have listened 
to the remarks she made as she left the office 
at quitting time, they would have been some- 
thing like, ““Boy! but I’m tired; I've been go 


ing just as hard as I could all day 


I} vou doing the 
ittle things, as well as the big ones, you can 
correct any habits you have acquired which 
aste time or strength just as well as an 
efficiency expert could do it; and it will give 
you a pleasantly satisfied feeling to do it 


vourself, 


ways ot 


watcl your own 
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THE ACCOMMODATING COMMA 


You'll find no dry-as-dust rules here, but a presentation of the 
use and abuse of that ubiquitous mark as intriguing as the title 
By LOUIS FOLEY 


UNCTUATION is essentially a simple 
matter. It is a way of making things 
simple. Yet it has been the subject of a 
great deal of complicated discussion. Failure 
to grasp its fundamental principles has caused 
much confusion and much needless concern 
over the application of technical rules. Too 
many textbooks have tended to mislead the 
student because the pages devoted to minute 
instructions as to the uses of various special 
marks have prevented the emphasis from being 
placed where it belongs 
No person of any education whatever needs 
to be told how to use a question mark, an ex 
clamation point, a dash, quotation marks, or 
parantheses, so far as all ordinary uses are 
concerned, In the comparatively rare cases in 
which the average person is doubtful concern- 
ing the correct use of such marks, he can 
easily settle the question by referring to a 
handbook, and he will usually do so. 
things are likely to be properly taken care of 
because they are unusual enough to attract at- 
tention. The real trouble is in the elementary 
uses of punctuation, a need for which will be 
found in almost every sentence 


These 


EVERYONE knows that a period should be 
placed at the end of a sentence. When illiterate 
people neglect this principle, they do so, not 
because they are ignorant of the rule, but be- 
cause they do not clearly understand what a 


sentence is. A person who writes either 

I am replying at the earliest possible 
moment. Having been very busy ever since 
your letter cam« 

or 

I am replying at the earliest possibie 
ment, I have been very busy ever since 
your letter came 


shows by so doing that he does not know what 
constitutes a sentence. In the first instance, a 
phrase which, like an adjective, modifies the 
subject J, is separated as if it were a complete 
statement by itself. In the second, two gram- 
matically complete and independent sentences 
are written as if they were one. Both errors 
indicate a lack of feeling for the fundamental 
unit of composition, the sentence. Unless one 
already understands what a sentence is, he can 
hardly be expected to have any very intelligent 
idea of punctuation. 


THE semicolon causes no great difficulty, for 
the simple reason that the idea of using it does 


not ordinarily occur to a person until after 
he has become accustomed to handling involved 
sentence-structure. Though there may be room 
for some variance in practice, discriminating 
modern usage seldom employs the semicolon 
except between complete statements which, so 
far as the grammar is concerned, could just as 
well be separated by a period.* The typical 
“semicolon sentence” is really two sentences 
The semicolon shows, however, a somewhat 
closer connection in the thought might 
appear if the two sentences stood separately 
Thus one may write: 


than 


Let them keep their past; we have our 


future 

He was no longer minister of foreign af 
ambassador in Paris 
borrowed; 


fairs; he was 
A man’s philosophy is 
own. 


his art 

is his 
We than 

acy; we need to comprehend the full 


words which we read 


liter 
mean 


need something more mere 


ing of the 


The use of this 
cause no anxiety to anyone who has developed 
the ability to think coherently. 


punctuation need 


mark of 


OF all marks of punctuation, the one that is 
most common, most frequently misused or neg- 
lected, and therefore most in need of attention, 
is unquestionably the comma. It 
conservative statement to say that the use of 
the comma covers nine-tenths of the real 
problems in punctuating, and that its neglect or 
misuse causes a similar proportion of the con- 
fusion and misunderstanding which result from 
punctuating wrongly 

The manner in which it was regularly used 
in the eighteenth century is usually referred to 
as “close punctuation,” but from a more modern 
point of view it would appear to be more aptly 
classified as simply unintelligent. One wonders 
sometimes whether the writers of that tim« 
followed any more definite system than that 
of placing a comma (or a semicolon) after 
every phrase or clause, on general principles 
might think as we 
from an old book 


would be a 


SO we read this sentence 





Here a very extensive field is ened; 1 
less, than all the pleasures of t imagina 
tion, as they are generally called, whether 
afforded us by natural objects, or by imita 
tions and descriptions of them 
In the use of the semicolon, dictionaries are a law unto 


Jefinitions 
lifferent sort 


themselves, but we may remember that dictionary 
are not sentences, anyhow. They represent 
f thing from ordinary sentence-punctuatior 


2? Lectures on Rhetorick, by Hugh Blair, Edinburgh, 1783 


l 








Gr 


pu 


wl 
of 
je 
ti 


he 
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we 
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\ccording to present-day standards the 


sentence would be punctuated thus: 


Here a very extensive field is opened, 


less than all the pleasures of the imagination 
as they are generally called, whether afforded 
us by natural objects or by imitations and 
descriptions of them 


The only plausible explanation of the old 
manner of “pointing,” as people called it then, 
is that it marked the places where the writer 
might have paused, for rhetorical or dramatic 
effect, had he been delivering the thing as a 
public speech 

It will be observed that the extra marks 
which are added in “close punctuation” are 
often not only unnecessary but positively ob 
jectionable ; their effect is to make a compara 
tively simple sentence seem more difficult to 
read than it really is. This vicious method may 
he seen at its worst in the following exampl 
from the same source 


An excellent performer it 


s very seldom f 


There would be some excuse tor putting 


commas both before and after “in all these 
arts,” though there is surely no great need of 
doing so, but the single comma simply splits 
the sentence and separates the subject from the 
predicate in a most unnatural way. It was in 
evitable that there should be a reaction against 
such usage, and the later tendency has been 
toward the other extreme. Probably the ma 
jority of all present-day errors in punctuation 
are sins of omission. They may, however, show 
quite as little understanding of what it ts all 


ibout 


THE purpose of intelligent punctuation is to 
aid in keeping the structure of the sentence pet 
fectly clear at every point, so that the reader 
understands the statement exactly and easily 
as he reads it for the first time. Nothing else 
can justify the use of any punctuation at all. 
Every authoritative rule concerning the cor 
rect distribution of commas is merely the ap- 
plication of this general principle to typical 
cases in which experience has shown that com 
mas are needed for the sake of immediate 
clearness. Without making any attempt to 
draw up a set of rules, we can see the difference 
in effect between good and bad punctuation by 
examining several varieties of construction in 
which errors frequently occur 

One of the places where a comma is neces 
sary is between the codrdinate statements of 
an ordinary compound sentence. Without the 
comma, such a sentence is practically certain 
to be awkwardly read unless the reader already 
knows what is coming. The reason is that 
when the word and is not preceded by a com- 
ma, we naturally expect it to be followed by 
a word in the same construction as the word 

hich went before it. How this principle works 
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can be seen in the following sentences, which 
were not made up for the purpose 
The porch will be enclosed with screens 


ind shades will be erected on all open sides 


They had bowling teams and a truck was 


furnished them whenever they wished to g 


ut for recreatior 


Of course, after one has read the entire 
sentence, the real construction is perfectly 
clear. The point is, however, that the temporary 
confusion could have been prevented easily by 
placing commas after “screens” and “bowling 
teams.” Neglect of proper punctuation in just 
such sentences as these is what causes a very 
large share of the awkward blunders that so 
often mar the effect of oral reading. Everyone 
who has had any experience knows how neces- 
sary it is to read first in private what one in 
tends to read in public. If all writers and 
printers could be depended upon to punctuate 
accurately, one might essay with confidenc: 
the oral reading of something which he had not 
seen before. 


WHEN an adverbial clause precedes the 
main clause of a sentence, a comma is required 
in order to serve notice that we have come t 
the end of the subordinate element. Otherwis« 
we are very likely to think for a moment that 
we are still in the adverbial clause, after w« 
have passed through it and into the main 
clause. Each of the following sentences will 
show the nature of this situation 


As he walked along the street seemed to 
become narrower. 

After we had met the train moved on 

As she answered the telephone fell from 
her hand 

Since he was plowing the ground has been 
disturbed. 

When the boiling wate: 
pulled out the plug. 


ran over the maid 


Here the omission of comunas 
causes the unsuspecting reader to mistake th« 
adverbs “along” and 
and to assume that “train,” “telephone,” and 
“ground” are the respective objects of met 
answered, and was plowing, happen 
here to be complete in themselves. Not all sen 
tences of this sort will show the principle quite 
so clearly as these, but prompt understanding 
will always be facilitated by setting off an ad 
verbial clause which comes at the beginning of 
a sentence. 


necessary 


“over” for prepositions, 


which 


THE correct punctuation of relative clauses 
requires us to make a distinction between those 
which are essential to the main statement and 
those which are not. The foregoing sentenc« 
itself contains two examples of the “essential” 
variety; if they were omitted, the “distinction 
between those and those” would be unintel- 
ligible. The relative clause is equally important 
tu the sentences (Continued on page 310) 
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THI extra 


you enter 


which will 


benefits 


you enjoy 
business in increased remunera 
tion, ease with which you can do the work of 
and the 
for the 
his work are 


shorthand spees 


appreciativeness of 
with 
worth the 


employer, 


your emplover efficiency which 


handle well extra 


effort you put in on 1 practice 


iow. You should enjoy every minute of your 
ining 
Make your employer proud of the confidenc: 


his instruc 
and like a 


Victory between 


can place in you to 
tions intelligently, expeditiously, 
young Write for 

yw and April first, and win an award in this 
Third Annual Shorthand Writing Contest 
The best students will 1943! 


carry out 


veteran 


win in 


The Prizes Offered in 
1943 Speed Contest 


School Awards 


p p> school team rating highest in the 1943 
Contest will receive the GRAND PRIZE 
SILVER TROPHY, suitably engraved, for a 
period of Any si 


up three tin receive it as a px 


hool winning the 


one yeal 
s will rmanent 


The teacher’ 


possession. ) s personal prize will 
, 


be $10 in War Stamps, and shorthand speed 
pins will be awarded to the students in _ the 
winning team. (If more than one teacher is 
represented in the winning club, the Stamps 
ill be equally divided.) The school winning 


the GRAND PRIZE TROPHY will be auto- 


atically removed from competition for first 


place in the respective school divisions 


In order for the team to rate one of the 
school awards, there should be not fewer 
an ten students qualifying in the Senior Divi 
sion; that is, ten or more students should 


jualify on the 100-word test. Some members 
f the team may qualify on the 120-word test, 
ind this provides additional credits for the 


team as well as special awards to the students. 


IDENTICAL prizes will be awarded in the 
High School, Parochial School, and Private 
™ hool Divisions as follows 

First-Prize Banner to the school and 


in War Stamps to the teacher. 
is represented in the win 


First Place 
ersonal prize of $10 

more than 
ng club, the prize will be divided equally 


ne teacher 


Banner to the school 
Pen to the teacher or 


Second Place: Second-Prize 
i a Gregg Deluxe Fountain 
teachers 
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ird Place Third-Prize Banner to the school, and 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen Desk Set to the teacher 
Fifteen PRIZE-SCHOOL BANNERS will be 
iwarded to the teams ranking just below the prize 
Student Awards 
RIZES will be awarded to the students 


receiving the highest rating in the Contest 
in arrangement, accuracy, and transcription on 


the 100- and 120-word Tests as follows 
rst Prise: $5 in War Stamps 
Se rise: Esterbrook Fountain Pen Desk Set 
hird Prise: Gregg Student Fountain Per 
\ ur’s subscription to the Gre WRITER w ! 
! ‘ student rat H al Mentior 
Ratings 


(1) the per 
students in 


HE teams will be rated on 


centage of senior class of 


classes submitting transcripts. (2) Percentage 
of students qualifying at 100 and 120 words 

}) Average number of errors on transcripts 
at each speed given. (4) Average trans« ription 
speed (in words per minute). (5) Percentage 
“excellent” in arrange 


, ; 
accuracy (This wil 


of transcripts rated as 
ment, and 


de perfect or “mailable 


neatness, Pty 


franscripts. ) 


Rules Governing Tests 


ICTATION tests will be provided at 100 
and 120 words. The term is used 
to designate a student who is in the final year 
of shorthand ; 
school course, the final semester 


senior 


or, if taking an intensive privat 


THE transcripts must be made on the type 
writer. The shorthand 
pany all transcripts 
Erasures will be permitted on the transcript, 
and not charged for, provided they are done 
The dictionary may be consulted for 


notes must accom 


neatly. 


spelling and for the division of words. No 
other help may be given to the students. Full 


students, and for 
tests will appear 


instructions for assembling 
dictating and correcting the 
with the Contest material in the 
the Gregg News Letter. 


April issue of 


PLEASE write promptly if there are any 
questions about the Contest. Participation in 
this event will take very little additional time 
from regular class assignments; indeed, the 
dictation material will be so graded that it 
may be used as one of the final tests in the 
school, if desired. The values to be had from 
competition are obvious 
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ANY excellent O. G. A. ! h 
come to us during the past few wed 
“veter 


It is most gratifying to see the 


already wred ir 


style” that many beginners are 

ing. A good basic training in shorthand stys sa 
hich develops fluency and accuracy of formp® it 
tion enables the writer to increase his gj doul 
vith each day's practice until highly satisite P' 


transcription PTs 
the reason yrelop 

your penmpton 
build shorthaf thie 


and accuracy of 

attained. As a matter of fact, 
you should practice to increase 
ship skill is to 


1 
speed more fUICKIY 


tory speed 


enable vou to 


SUPPOSE some day, ou had taked 
notebook of important you becaj 
ill and could not transcribe it? Wouldn't 


like to feel that your notes were legible enovj 


after y 
dictation, 


to be read by another stenographer in 4 
department, so that your — need not} 
handicapped? He tle unt such conside a 
tion and efficiency an important asset in a “ 
favor 

= 
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ZAND PENMANSHIP—No. 5 


AINE ULRICH 





ns WWE have a little “refresher” practice this 
wedpath for improvement in writing v and f. As 
veteqplained last month, the motion is like that 


y wied in making the indirect circle. Someon 
d sts said that it is easier to write v and f 
form! it is to make the oval exercise, and that 
is gjdoubtless true; but it is surprising how a 
atistelt!« practice on the oval exercise at the start 
tionpbers up the muscles and enables you to 
on yeelop fluency of execution. Another illus 
enmftion used by one teacher to demonstrate bet 
rthaf the formation of f and v, is to take a comma 

out the dot, of course) and lengthen it 





the shorthand characters, the comma be 
' lock 
YP a Che Wise S 
taked 
beca ) ) ) 
nt / , 
enov} 
in @ 
| not} ‘ 
de careful to maintain proportion in_ th 
1S1ce ' ° 1 ~ 1! . 
: ieths of strokes inthe first drill. The strok« 
in va, ' : ; 
44 in writing akv is not unlike the begin 
— 


Vet ae tae 2d Os 
y (| 


Facility Practice II 
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| Se a +. 
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BA 2 a. 
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tan ee ae 
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ning of the capital letter m. You may find that 


more control is required to write avi. Study 
the forms frequently. Return to these drills 
often, because the precision practice you put 
in on them will be of immeasurable help to 


you in building up other combinations 


/ 
/ 
/ 
4 
, - 
~~k-- 2 - - 
: c. 
4 
JOINING straight lines to the curves is com 
paratively easy, and requires practice and 


watchtulness only to avoid carelessness. You 
pl 


slant 


must maintain oportion, correct formation 
and proper 

Warni [f you are slipping into the 
of writing too straight a stroke for b, 
f in bg, pg etc., stop now and review your 
work five correctly written forms 
are worth more than 500 carelessly made out 


neithe 


habit 
Pp, and 
ron 
Remember, 
lines that are a credit to your writing 
style nor useful for 
THE reversed etc., permit of 
a free, sweeping movement that makes the writ 
ing of shorthand truly th 
in the next dri 
quent analysis of your writing is 


reading purposes 


blends, bv, pz 


rilling. Study t 
few I] 


forms s carefully. Fre 


} 


ot the 


Keep s short, pleas: 


one 
quickest ways to improve 
and uniform in slant 
strokes » is very, 
what combination it is found. S p1 


downward 
matter im 
operly writ 
tation 


with other 
very short, no 
ten can be a lifesaver in rapid di 
times. The special control required to mak« 
it gives you a fresh start and a new spurt of 


some 


speed. I won't explain that, but you try im 
proving your skill in joining the s, and yo 
will see what | mean 
, / 
‘ / a 
, } ‘) } 
‘) / ° / 
sy / if f 
g Z 
s 4 
‘ / rr I 
’ / / , 
This, and the illustration at the top of 


this column, will focus attention on the need to 
write with uniform slant at all times, to join 
circles smoothly and correctly, and to mak« 
clear distinctions in size and formation 

Pause frequently in your writing and check 
these phases of your practice. Do not be satis 
fied until you are writing the characters rea 
sonably perfect all of the time. Then increas« 
the.tempo of your writing until you can write 
good outlines at your highest possible speed 


YOUR practice between now and March 15, 
the close of the O. G. A. Contest, should be 
packed full of vim and vigor with a view to 
qualifying for one of the beautiful awards 
You can do it! Cheerio! 
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How to Correct the Shorthand 


‘ ’ ry. . 
Speed Contest Transcripts 
See pages 298-299 for other details.) 
NHORTHAND Speed Tests shall be fo 
five minutes’ duration. Material will be 
properly counted out in quarter-minutes. The] 
tests will be standardized as to syllable 
intensity 
Che rules given here shall apply ill tests 
| 4 h 5 > 4 be ate | as 
e sam s ‘ 1 shall be 
irged 1f x I ‘ | each 
’ i ans sit ea 
Fac " constitute 
c An eras $ t n «€ t 
Ea misspell ! ark e « 
x t Ww t 2 t! 
; s charge 
+. Ea V 
c Ss 5 > ‘ l 5 ! 4 
A] s 
The omiss pe d is é ' 
Faults tT « ns l 1 ked as e1 rs 
x ¥ sid 
l la erro! 
! 5 l ma h 
Hyphe sidere 
A mis 
6 if t steel 
] x s t 
' ‘ } . 
I 
s he « 
8. Nine s } ’ 


m stand 1 t F s 
n tar s i i 


The maximum number of errors allowed on { 


ach take are as follows (we are giving the 


figures for 97 per cent accuracy invthing be 
low this fails to quality 
Maximum time allowed for transcribing th 
Contest speed tests will b , 
100 words a minute—30 minutes 
120 words a minute—30 minutes 
These rules (slightly modified) also apply to cor 
recting the Shorthand Speed Tests for awards whicl 
are published month! The Gregg News Letter 
See Awards Booklet, pages 14 and 15.] i 


All papers containing not more than 3 per 
cent of errors should bi 1 to the Gree 


i to 
Writer Contest Transcripts hav- 


submittec 
Committee 


ing more than 3 per cent of errors are not t 
be submitted, but total errors made are to be 
given on Contest Report Blank in place pro 
vided opposite each student’s name 
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Fe mruary est vyiateria 
- 
|All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of mames to expedite checking 
and insure accuracy in making out certificates. February copy is good as membership tests until 


March 25, 1943) 


Junior O. A. T. Test 
INSTRUCTIONS: Type on one page the following 
uiormation about the new point rationing system 
making an appropriate border.* 


POINT RATIONING 


Point rationing is a way of rationing 
groups of things of the same general kind 
(such as canned vegetables) that are scarce. 
Under this plan we will be given a ration 
book containing coupons. 

These coupons will be marked with let- 
ters to designate the period of time in which 
they can be used. They will also be num- 
bered either with No. 8, No. 5, No. 2, or 
No. 1. These numbers are the points. The 
OPA will decide how many points must be 
given up during a stated period for the 
things we wish to buy. 

Let us suppose the value of one point is 
set for a No. 2 can of peas when peas are 
plentiful. If a few weeks later there are not 
so many available, the point value may be 
raised. The point value of a can of peas 
will not vary according to quality or 
brand, but only according to the quantity 
available for market. 

Things will cost money, of course, just 
as they always have. We must learn to 
shop with BOTH POINTS AND 
MONEY. We must plan our buying ahead, 
or we may find ourselves without points; 
and when our coupons are used up we will 
have to wait until the next period before we 
can make any further purchases. 

Watch the stores and newspapers for no- 
tices about changes in the point values. 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


Under 


subdivision 


form 


the 


INSTRUCTIONS 


core division headings ! 


Jrrange '” pulimme 
It, iil; alse 


headings printed in italics 


A PRIMER ON RATIONING—I. 
What is Rationing? Rationing is a fair and 
democratic method of distributing articles 
that have become scarce. It is a method of 
giving, not taking away. II. Why Ration- 


* Inder ' ing t esent ta ; ' printed 


ing is Necessary. There are shortages of 
raw materials and of the things you use, 
because of: A. Necessity of Supplying 
Our Armed Forces and Allies. (1) And 
we shall have to send more and more, since 
food is a weapon of war. We must take 
care of our own men first. (2) Then we 
must help our allies. Because every Ger- 
man or Jap they kill is one less that our men 
will have to face. (3) Besides this, food 
given to conquered people will give them 
strength to rise again and fight our com- 
mon enemies. B. Territory Held by the 
Enemy. Japan has captured the places 
where we used to get 90% of our rubber; 
15% of our sugar. C. Limited Transpor- 
tation Facilities. Submarines have sunk 
many of our merchant ships. The rest must 
be used first to carry food and war mate- 
rials to our armed forces and our allies. Our 
railroads and trucks must serve the armed 
forces and war industry. D. Conversion of 
Industry. For example, automobile facto- 
ries, bicycle factories, typewriter factories 
are now producing instead, guns, tanks, 
rifles, and other war machines. III. How 
We Ration. A. Selective Rationing. Au- 
tomobiles, tires, typewriters, gasoline, bicy- 
cles, rubber footwear are very scarce arti- 
cles. They are needed most by people in 
war industries and by others responsible 
for public hea'th and safety. Therefore, 
such people only should be permitted to 
buy such scarce articles. B. Non-selective 
Rationing. Coffee, sugar, fuel oil, etc., are 
scarcer than normally and yet everyone 
needs them. Therefore it is only fair to 
divide them fairly among all the people who 
ordinarily use them. C. Methods of Ra- 
tioning. (1) Local War Price and Ration- 
ing Boards will give certificates to those 
who can prove that their war work requires 
automobiles, typewriters, tires, bicycles, 
rubber footwear—all scarce articles. (2) 
Coupon Books will be given to everybody 
for buying scarce things that we all need 
Each coupon book is good for a certain 
amount during a certain period of time. 
The OPA decides what amount and for 
what period of time and how big the supply 
of the article is on hand, and how much 
the Army needs it at that time, etc. Exam- 
ples: War Ration Book No. 1 (used for 
sugar and coffee). Gasoline Ration Books. 
Fuel Oil Sheets. 
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February Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten words for 


each error to get met words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute. The number of | 


strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 





; Gr 


8 





Strokes 
There are two or three things that Americanism means. 
In the first place it means that we shall give to our fellow 116 
citizen the same wide latitude as to his individual beliefs that 181 
we demand for ourselves; that, as long as a man does his 238 
work as a man should, we shall not inquire, we shall not hold 300 
for or against him in civic life, his method of paying homage 362 
to his Maker. That is an important lesson for all of us to learn 428 
everywhere, but is doubly important in our great cities, where 491 
we have a cosmopolitan population of such various origin, 549 
belonging to such different creeds, and where the problem of 610 
getting good government depends in its essence upon decent 069 
men standing together and insisting that before we take into 730 
account the ordinary political questions, we shall, as a pre- 790 
requisite, have decency and honesty in any party. 841 
Now for another side of Americanism; the side of the work, OM) 
the strife of the active performance of duty; one side of 958 
Americanism, one side of democracy. Our democracy means 1014 
that we have no privileged class, no class that is exempt from 1077 
the duties or deprived of the privileges that are implied in 1138 
the words, American citizenship. Now, that principle has 11% 
two sides to it, itself, for all of us would be likely to dwell 1260 
continually upon one side, that all have equal rights. It is 1322 
more important that we should dwell on the other side; that 1382 | 
is, that we will have our duties and that the rights cannot be _1445 
kept unless the duties are performed. 1484 
The law of American life must be the law of work; not the 1542 | 
law of idleness; not the law of self-indulgence or pleasure, 1603 
merely the law of work. That may seem like a trite saying. 1664 


Most true sayings are trite. It is a disgrace for any American 1728 
not to do his duty, but it is a double, a triple disgrace for a _1792 








uary, ; Grecc Wrirer, February, 1943 aes 


Strokes 


man of means or a man of education not to do his duty. The _1852 
| only work worth doing is done by those men, those women, 199 
“| who learn not to shrink from difficulties, but to face them 1969 





*es | and overcome them. So that Americanism means work, 2021 
means effort, means the constant and unending strife with 2079 

7 | our conditions, which is not only the law of nature, if the 2139 
, race is to progress, but which is really the law of the highest — 2203 

7” happiness for us ourselves. 2232 
a You have got to have the same interest in public-affairs as 2292 
| in private affairs or you cannot keep this country what this 2353 
™ country should be. You have got to have more than that; 2410 
- | you have got to have courage. I don’t care how gooda man = 2469 
| is, if he is timid, his value is limited. The timid will not 2531 
* amount to very much in the world. I want to seea good man 259! 
a ready to smite with the sword. I want to see him able to — 2649 
_ hold his own in active life against the force of evil. I want 2712 
" to see him war effectively for righteousness. 2759 
i Of all the things we don’t want to see is the tendency to = 2817 
| divide into two camps; on the one side all the nice, pleasant, 2880 
* | refined people of high instincts, but no capacity to do work, = 2942 
'* and, on the other hand, men who have not got nice instincts 3002 
” _ at all, but who are not afraid. When you get that condition, 3064 
a) you are preparing immeasurable disaster for the nation. You —3125 

‘ have got to combine decency and honesty with courage. But — 3184 


even that is not enough, for I don’t care how brave, how 3241 
~ | honest a man is, if he is a natural born fool, he cannot bea —_3303 
J ! success. He has got to have the saving grace of common 3359 
' | sense. He has got to have the right kind of heart, he has got _— 3422 
to be upright and decent, he has got to be brave, and he has 3483 
got to have common sense. He has got to have intelligence, 3543 
and, if he has these, then he has in him the making of a first- 3605 
class American citizen.— Theodore Roosevelt. 3628 











2 [Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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O.G. A. Club Prize Awards 
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High School, Jol 

town, Pennsylvania 
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Mary Estelle Donnel 
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Membership Test 


Real Success 
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Elizabeth Dressler and 
Betty Lane Ruff, Duns 
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Mary Cathedral Hig! vA ; 
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Bronze Pin 
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Community Hig! School, East Ha 
School, West Frankfort Connecticut 
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Marie Bradle Hig Mary Cathedral High 
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York Michigan 
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Gold Pin 

I n Staats, Set 

High S« Ore 

City, Oregon 

Pihlgren, 
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New York 


“Vvivia 
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yaukee, Wisconsin 
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High School, Johns 
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Baltimore, 


Cortez W 
Business 


Maryland 


Donna Dill, Walnut Higl 
School, Ashville, Ohi 
Mary Lee Seufert, Im 


maculate Conception 
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Indiana 
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lic High School, Harris 
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Junior O. G. A. Test 


Good Investment 
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Q.A.'T. Club Prize Awards 


M: rh Lewis and John 
Mott Redemptorist 
Boys & Girls High 
School, New Orleans, 
Louis ana 

Eleanor Dale, St. Dom 
nic Academy, Jersey 
City, New Jersey 

Therese Massura, St 


Augustine Commercial 
High School, Chicago 
Illinois 


Sally Hebda. St 
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Commercial High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

lune Gilbert, William 
Penr Ser r High 
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Rae Marie Furst, Senior 
High School, Oshkost 
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Bronze Pin 
He Sedmidulski, St 
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Chicag Illinois 
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Continued 


Eve ‘ t material which does not 
asu sper tions 1 be re 
ected 
He w t have an « vee whom he 
i not trus 
A wat t kee ’ s fr 
value 


Removal of the relative clauses we 


simply 
Ever pied f material will be rejected 
He would not have an employee 
A watch is of no value 
hese statements are intelligible enough, but 


the meaning of each is considerably altered 
This kind of clause—a__restrictiv. 
lause probably call it—should not be 
separated by a comma or commas from the rest 
ot the sentence he kind should be 
separated is the nonrestrictive the 
clause which can be removed without affecting 


relative 
you 


which 
clause, 


the meaning of the principal statement. This 
is what we have in such a sentence as 
The manager who had ariset very < irl 
that m ing, began to look wea 
It will be observed that the commas hers 


perform a function similar to that of paren 
they digression from. the 
straight path of the sentence; they indicate a 
side-remark made in passing. The comma after 
‘manager” enables us to recognize instantly 
and without effort that the relative clause 
which is to follow is not essential to the main 
idea. Without the would sound as 
if there were two or managers, the one 
intended being identified by the fact of his 
carly rising. Commas should be used also to 


theses ; register a 


comma, it 
more 


separate words and phrases which, like the 
intervene more 
statement 


non-essential relative clause, 
or less parenthetically. The 
made contains an example in itself 


just 


THE use of commas in marking off the mem- 
bers of a series has been much misunderstood, 
despite its obvious simplicity. Teachers have 
actually been known to teach that the comma 
“should be omitted” before the and which 
regularly precedes the last member of a series. 
Though it is a small detail in itself, this error 
is important, because it shows a failure to grasp 
the underlying principle of punctuation. /t is 
indeed curious that the and the 
and should be to be tinter- 
changeable; “and” joins, and a comma sepa 
rates. The difference in their functions is easy 
to demonstrate. Sometimes it that 


comma con- 


junction thought 


happens 


two items go together to form one member of 
a series, so that those two are more closely 
connected with each other than with the rest. 
The method of expressing 


such a_ situation 


from 
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The Accommodating Comma 


page 297 


brings out clearly the oppos 


comma and the conjunction 





On the stock farm fine grades of horses 
und colts, sheep and goats, pigs, chickens 
ducks and gees« ind catti were to be found 

He was known and beloved by old and 
young, rich and poor, learned and unlearned 

She was reading wonderful story about 
kings, princesses, et unted castles, knights 
and ladies, monks and nuns zards and 
witches 

The relation ma l ! time 

ius at | ett ! 5 ! t Ss 

ere addit 

While the t sec ana 
harvest and ind s l 
‘ ter and i sha not cceas 

THERE are, in fact, many pla het 

. s« . « ‘ < ‘ piaces Wt 


objection 
j 


comma before and would be highly 
able, but they are places where the 
introduce the 
the 


a series and what is not. Thx 


“and” 
something else than to last mem 
ber of a series. One must realize ditferencs 


between what ts 


following series are correctly punctuated 

A special Sal ft clothing tor met womet 

and children 
His orchard yielded apples I aches pears 

and plums 
In copying the list, he id left t the 

third, the seventh, and the eighteenth 

It is easy to distinguish the foregoing ex 


amples from constructions which are naturally 
punctuated 


sertes at all. 


otherwise because they ar 


Essays, English and American 

All his deeds, good and bad, came to s 
mind 

He appealed to everyone, adults and ch 
dren 

They had re f many countries, ne 
and far. 

Christmas packages, domestic and foreigr 
should be mailed early 

You must bring to your work, besides y 


training, patience and interes 
IT is true, of course, that hardly even mo 
mentary misunderstanding is caused by such 
common examples of illogical punctuation as 
“men, women and children,” “first, second and 
third,” or “morning, noon and night.” The 
explanation is simply that the reader, having 
already guessed what is coming, pays no par 
ticular attention to commas or the lack of 
them. The phrase is so familiar that he reads 
it correctly in spit 


if its wrong punctuation 
Such cases furnish no real test, for all 


punctu 
ation can be dispensed with after one has be 
come familiar with any given sentence. When 
the comma is omitted before “and” in a series, 
then the punctuation becomes a pedantic ab 
surdity, for it requires the either to 
ignore it or read and un 
naturally page 312 


read I 
else to wrongly 


Continued on 














lary, 


ly 

















$11 


remains of submerged 


aie Lit 


mountains, Channels run between 


the sheer sides of these mountain 
top islands, rising between threc 
to hve thousand feet above th: 


sea, and the tourist ts properly 
amazed to find fords and breat! 


taking Alpine 


back vard, so to sp ik 


scenery right in hi 


wn 


ANOTHER 
the the 
Smokes,” in the 
In 1912 the top of 


sight tor visitors 1 


“Ten Thousan 
\leutian 


Mount 


valley ol 
range 
Katmai 


ORDWAY'S. FROM BLACK STAR vas sudde nly blown off it hac 
Juneau—Lower City Float. Worlds largest quartz never before shown any signs of 
gold mine on mountainside at right. olcanic action—and at the san 


Alaska 


L.ASKA is second in our tour of 
It is a 


partly 


territories 
wealthy and, as still 
i— 586.400 


vet, only 


developed lan 
miles in area—with a 
Russia goes the credit exploring 
lent country to our northwest. Vitus Bering 
and finally lost lite on 
e island that His last trip, 
1741, is considered as the official date of the 
\laska 
( ook, Vancouver, and 
orations for 
and Great Britain did 
t long remained undet 


ide several trips his 


bears his name 
iscovery of 
Mackenzi 
Although 
nuch trading in 
he control of 


the 
started several times for 


made ex 
\merica 
\laska, 


Russia 


England 


the 


Negotiations were 


irchase of Alaska, but to William Seward, 
President Johnson's Secretary of State, goes 
e final credit ft its purchase, at a cost oft 


87,200,000, in 1867. It was made a territory 
1912, with a governor appointed by the 

‘resident for four-year terms 

SEWARD'S “Ice Box” has turned it to be 
veritable “treasur« box. The gold alone 


at has been taken from Alaska has repaid the 
irchase price many times over There is 
ypper, silver, coal, lead, tin, marble, natut 
gas, and petroleum there as well. Fishing and 
anning is very important, Salmon (the larg 
st catch), cod, herrme, and halibut are some 


h ¢ 


f the fish found in abundances 


Many fur-bearing animals are to be toun 
in Alaska—-silver and blue fox, beaver, seal 
et and quantities of rich pelts are shipped 

ym there to this untry. Along the coasts 
ire vast forests wh roduce between forty 
ind fifty mullion board teet annually 
THI coastli except tor the western and 
orthern sides, is very irregular The “Pan- 
andle” section is quite picturesque, with tts 
many glaciers and hundreds of islands, whicl 


square 
on of 72,524. To 


this empty, 


time a great many small volcani 
vents appeared in the valley to th 


northwest. So, you see, it was appropriately 
named. It is now part of Katmai National 
Monument, which is noted also as a great 
wild life reserve, featuring among its attra 
tions the famous Alaskan brown bear and thx 
grizzly. There are several national parks an 


] | 
| proclama 


monuments set aside by Presidentia 
tion. Mount McKinley National Park includes 
the highest mountain in the United States 
Mount McKinley, 20,300 feet high 

Despite 
the 


ALASKA is still a 


the growth of its 


pioneet country 


settlements, many of 


imber mills, the fishing boats, the gold mines 
are not so very different from what they wer 
in the days of the Gold Rush. The mighty 
Yukon flows on its way, bringing with it still 





rreow 


GeNOREA 


SCREEN TRAVELER 


The S.S. McKinley calls at Skagway 
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the challenge to adventure in the Far North 
Yet Alaska is not the frozen, forbidding land 
you may have imagined it to be. To be sure, in 
the interior the low in 
winter, but along the coast it goes as high as 
eighty and seldom lower than zero. The fact 
that mosquitoes numerous around this 
section in the summer should prove so 


THE present hastened the building of 
the long-thought-of highway from the United 
States to Alaska and after this war ts over 
there is no doubt this Alcan Highway will 
prove to be an “Oregon Trail” to Alaska, 
awakening people to the possibilities and op 
portunities to be found there. 


temperature drops 


are 


Wal 


The Accommodating Comma 
Continued from page 310) 


To see more the difference between 
what is a series and what is not, and the con 
trasting effects of and and a comma, compare 
the phrase “men, women, and children,” cor 


rectly punctuated, with this quotation 


once 


sink, 


men, W 


honor di 
men 


“When a ship is about to 
des people into three groups 
and cowards.” 


nd children, 
SOMETIMES the mere matter of a comma 
may effect a considerable change in the mean- 
ing of a sentence. Thus when we read: 

“He was not provincial, because he was an 
Englishman,” we may be perfectly justified in 
supposing that he was provincial for some 
other reason. But when we 

“He was not provincial because he was an 
Englishman,” we recognize the assumption that 
being an Englishman prevents one from being 
provincial, presumably because of the world- 
wide relationships of the British Empire. Like- 
wise we can see the different implications of 
these two statements: 


read 


Yet I don’t feel sorry for you because you 
are young. 
Yet I don’t feel sorry for you, because you 


are young 


During the World War, a _ newspaper’ 
printed the following sentence as it stands 
here: 

The inhabitants of Serbia, say the Bul 


garian soldiers, killed their officers who tried 
to stop them in their flight. 

The exact meaning of this statement is not 
altogether clear, since the reference to “their” 
and “them” might be interpreted in more than 
one way. Two facts, however, appear unmis- 
takable, namely that it is the Bulgarian 


soldiers who are reporting the affair, and that 
it was the “inhabitants” who did the killing. 
For the rest, it seems reasonable to suppose 
the persecuted 


that inhabitants of Serbia— 





Tue Grecc Warter, February, 


the who were 
fleeing. They might conceivably have been 
killing Serbian “officers,” though it would be 
hard to see why. Inasmuch as the soldiers men- 
tioned are Bulgarians, it seems likely that the 


refugees, no doubt—were ones 


officers mentioned are Bulgarians also. Thus 
we understand the sentence to mean 
The Bulgarian soldiers say that the in 
habitants of Serbia killed Bulgarian officers 


who tried to stop these Serbians in their 
flight 
But the situation thus described cannot be 


rest of the article. As soon 


commas, however, it be- 


reconciled with the 
as we strike out the 
comes immediately intelligible 





The inhabitants of Serbia say (that) the 
fSulgarian soldiers killed their wn) officers 
who tried to stop them (the Bulgarian sol 
diers) in their fligl 


commas performed the 
inhabitants 
wit 


The two superfluous 
changing the 
fugitives, and 


No doubt the 


miracle of Serbian 


from bystanders to 


from 


nesses to murderers typesetter or 


the proofreader, working mechanically and 
with little attention to meaning, thought h 
was dealing with a common variety of news 
paper sentence 
The price t wheat s the farmers 
not be allowed lec! 
The law will 1 entorce i, says the new 
chief of police vi ssumed his duties this 
morning 


In an account of an accident on a country 


road, the principal testimony was reported 
exactly like this 
The boy, said the f rer. had kill 

sheep vith his i 

ilong.* 
So it appears that the youth from the city 
recklessly ran down the farmer’s sheep. Read 
ing the rest of the story, however, one finally 


discovers that the fact should have been stated 


thus : 
The boy said killed his 
boy’s) sheep with his (farmer's) car as he 
drove rapidly al 


EVERY now and then we hear of a misunder 
standing, a lawsuit, or calamity, 
brought about by careless misuse o1 
of a comma. Though such striking examples 
may not be extremely common, it would be 
no great task to collect an imposing number 
of them. They show that unforeseen and highly 
undesirable results may follow from a writer’s 
failure to see what he writes as it must natural 
The usual effect of 


some worse 


neglect 


ly appear to anyone else 
poor punctuation, however, is simply to pre- 
vent the reader’s comprehension from being 
as rapid and easy as it ought to b 
Dispatch, Tuesday October 1, 


' The Columbus Ohio 


1918 


2 Joliet (Til Herald News, June 17, 1931 
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New York State 
Reporters Meet 
for 40th Year 


Report 


By CHARLES L. SWEM 


RGANIZED in the year 1876, o1 

eleven years after the Civil War, tl 

New Yorl Shorthand Reporters 
\ssociation—oldest shorthand organization 
the United 11-12 last 
held its convention. It had held 
a convention in August, 1898, during the last 
American War; one in 
first World Was 


State 


States—on December 


tourth wat 


Spanish 


1917, 


days of the 


December, during the 


and, in addition to the meeting of this last 
December, it had held its annual conventio! 
the year before, just five days after “Pear 
Harbor 

THE convention sessions of last Decemb 

eld at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, began with an address that was both 


topical and learned, delivered by Doctor Johr 


Robert Gregg, wl was for the first time wel 


oming an association of shorthand reporters 


another 


to New York City and counting it 
milestone on lite’s highway and a very pleasant 
Te to rem mber 

Doctor (;,rege2 said il pa t 

We thank the Lord for the blessings we 
enjoy irec spcer iree discussion rt all 
kinds, a tree press and freedom ot religious 
worship Then I think that we who write 


shorthand should bear in mind that freedon 


of religious thought and of religious practice 
on this continent was established by a short 
hand writer, Roger Walliams Roger Wil 


Welsh reported — th« 
speeches ot the great Edward 
Coke, the great expounder of the Constitu 
tion, who supported the great common law of 
England against the usurpations of the mon 
archy, and was sent to the Tower for doing s 
Roger Williams sent Coke’s speech, which he 
had reported, to Coke, and Coke was so in 
trigued, as we } 
thing and was so 
out this Welsh boy 
and sent him to Sutton 
famous Charterhouse 
ied divinity and became a 


liams, a young boy 


lawyer, Sir 


yy that unusual 
interested that he 

took an interest in him, 
Hospital, 


school, 


would Say now, 


souglit 
Now the 
where | stud 


ministet 


America in 1631 and, be 
strong individualist, got 
Puritan hierarchy of 
id made his way 


Williams came to 
ing Welsh and a 


at loggerheads with the 
Boston, escaped from them at 


Berry H. Horne 


President-Elect of the New York 
State Reporters Association 
1943 


the impenctrabd lorest, in ft ica 
of winter, to a place which he called Prov 
idence, in memory of God's providence t 
him. When he became the Administrator of 
the Rhode Island Plantations, he wrote into 
the constitution, or whatever it was called at 
that time, the first declaration in favor oft 
absolute relis toleration, a that was 
incorporated in the constitution of every Stat 
Union when the Republic was formed 
shorthand writer who carried into 


religion the independence which he had 


throug 


gious clause 


in the I 
so to a 
arm 
under the teachings of the great lawyer Cok 
in the legal held 


great blessing ot religious toleration 


might praise the Lord any ot them. Thos 
ose who are short 


% us who are reporters, tl 
hand writers, and those who have been re 
porters, should be gratetul that we live wu i 


reporters are recognized a 
of the law D 


country where 
a part of the administration 


vou realize that there are assembled here t 
night probably more reporters than there ar 
in the whole of m: ountries ; that 


inv European 
in this one city the 

reporters than there are, for 
whole ot Great Britain, and probably mors 
than in the Germany? We 
vated or elevating 


really recognized protess! 


re are more professiona 


7s : 
example, in the 
whole of have ele 
are gradually reporting 


mto a 


VAN GELDER 


unprecedented years 


nding a 


PRESIDENT 
term of office during tw 
gave an account of his that for 
its qualities of interest nstructive thought 


stewardship 
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and comment upon reporting affairs, as well 
as for its literary quality, ranks as one of the 
masterpieces of presidential addresses. By 
the device of a prologue, in which he pro 
jected the minds of his hearers into the fu 
ture and posed to them the demise of the New 
York State Shorthand Reporters Association 
and the probable dire consequences following 
thoughts and 


theretrom, he highlighted his 


comments conditions of today in_ the 


eporting 


upon 
WOl Id 


W ITH pungent pen he scored the lack of unity 
if purpose and effort between the free-lance and 
the official reporter, and the apparent indiffer- 
ence of the free-lance to the advantages of 
detail 


present 


issociation membership, analyzing in 


\ 
the Various Causes 


leading to the 


chaotic situation in the free-lance field 


He said in part 
various classes of re- 
porters to join in common objectives—theu 
willingness, on the other hand, to listen to 
those who appeal to superficial prejudices, 
ho seek to incite class against class, section 
section, group against group, by 
aising red herrings and grinding dull axes 


Che refusal of the 


against 


could justifiably be interpreted as complete 
satisfaction with the status quo. But with 
that peculiarly consistent inconsistency of 


mankind, they cry out against the evils even 
as they decry the only means of combatting 
them—organization and codperation They 
raise the most specious excuses for failure to 
join existing organizations, state and national 
Whatever we do must be done despite them, 
and without the financial support so sorely 
needed when vital battles are to be fought 
Whatever we have done, independently of 
them, has been subject to criticism. 

My only hope, in thus analyzing the stat 
of our profession, is that the majority of 
those now outside the ranks of ou 
tion may soon see the light. I desire, with 
all the alleged potency of my pen—and I rec- 
ognize only too well its weakness—to clarify 
questions which have been swept by dust 
storms of doubt, suspicion, and distrust; to 
inspire greater confidence in your leaders and 
their motives; to urge resistance to those who, 
through personal animus and obsessions, make 
irresponsible utterances designed deliberately 
to discredit your association and many of its 
most active workers, and intended deliberately 
to mislead those not yet in our ranks as to 
our motives and policies. 


A ssocia 


DISCUSSIONS on the floor revolved chiefly 
around the need for C.S.R. legislation to bring 
the New York law 
passed laws of other states, with a view to 
transforming our Certified Shorthand Reporter 
statute into a compulsory licensing law rathet 
than a mere permissive statute as at present 
Che Association went on record in favor of the 


in line with the newly 
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reintroduction of a bill drafted to this end, 
and the vigorous prosecution thereof at this 
session of the New York Stat 

The report of the Civil Service Commission, 
Mr. Joseph Neitlich, was 
informing, for it 


Legislature 


chairman, 
especially interesting 
traced the history of reporting examinations 
from the beginning of Civil Service, detailing 
the various methods of conducting such exami- 
nations, the oft-heard complaints of conditions, 
reading, and of material 
used, and the attempts of the Association to 
remedy these conditions; and he noted with 
gratification the high degree of codperation 
that exists today between the Civil Service 
Commission and our Association. It was point- 
ed out that not only are the members of our 
Civil Service Committee called upon to do the 
actual dictating of the reporting examinations 
now conducted by the New York State Civil 
Service Commission, but that the same Civil 
Service Committee of the Association has sat, 
after the last held, as an 
official committee to advise the Civil Service 
Commission upon the experience rating to be 


by its 
and 


of mishearing, bad 


two examinations 


given each successful candidate. 

The guest of honor at the luncheon sessions, 
the Honorable John MacCrate, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Brooklyn, following an un 
usual extemporaneous and instructive address, 
was made an honorary member of the Asso- 
ciation. 


FROM ou Historian, Willard B. Bottome, 
whose inimitable historical papers always add 
to both the entertainment and the education 
of the profession, we learned who probably 
had the honor of being the first official reporter 
of the state, and some interesting facts relat- 
ing thereto. 


Said Mr. Bottome 


As chairman of the Library and Historical 
Committee of the National Association, I have 
been asked who was the first court stenog 
rapher appointed in New York State. I have 
looked up the records and I find that William 
Anderson was one of the first—if not the 
first—appointed. The Board of Supervisors 
appointed Mr. Anderson in 1862 as stenog 
rapher to the Criminal Court (Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions), and according to one record he 
thus became the first officially appointed re 
porter in the Law Courts of New York. He 
served in this position for thirty years with an 
unblemished record, until June 24, 1895, when 
politics and favoritism came to the fore. An 
amazingly powerful pressure in behalf of an 
aspirant to the reporter’s position was brought 
to bear on the Judge, who requested the resig 
nation of Mr. Anderson. This injustice greatly 
stirred the State Association. This was before 
Civil Service examinations for the position of 
court reporter. Shortly after 1895 Civil Ser- 
vice examinations were held and candidates 
were appointed from qualified lists thereafter. 
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Medical Definitions, No. 10O-—Fractures 


Vational Shorthand Reporter’) 


Courtesy of the 
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Carce Warren, February. 1943 

NEW officers elected for the coming year 
were President, Berry H. Horne, Brooklyn 
Supreme Court; Vice-President, Julian J 


Covel, Supreme Court, Queens County; Secr 


tary-T reasurer, Louis Goldstein, New York 
Supreme Court; Chairman, Executive Com 
mittee, Charles F. Koerner, Supreme Court, 
Nassau County; Historian, Willard B. Bot 
" New York Supreme Court 
Medical Definitions, No. 10- 
| 
Treatment of Fractures 
Aey to Mr. Swem's notes on page 316) 
) What the treatment for fractures with considera 
\. Plaster as annot be applied until the swelling has 
“d rreat mt is begun by draining any lebs pl 
I the swelling becomes @xtreme, the leg grows tense 
ki ! pain is great, the toes and foot ‘ 
t ati eded ana there i danget 
» Wi ake t relieve t ¢ 
i 2 eon 4 k he he r xe ry 
ate ligat e bleeding vessels 
Q til he elling has 
apy ation {f @ plaster 
A I msisting of a pillow 
ACHE ip around the sides It 


placed around the pil 
then slipped between the 





Q. The third classification tha 1 have mentioned is 

a f fractures difficult to hol In what part of the leg 
hey wally o r 

A. Fractures with this type displacement are usually 

lique ire curring in the lower half of the leg 

The nearer tt fracture to the ankle joint, the greater the 
at t f i 4 


Key to Quiz on Page 293 


(a) sub’ pect 
(b) sub ject 
(a) inval’ id 
(b) in’ va lid 
3. (a) min’ ute 
(b) minute’ 
4. (a) ret’ use 
(b) refuse’ 
5 (a) con’ sole 
(b) con sole’ 
6. (a) con’ duct 
(b) conduct’ 
7. (a) con’ tent 
(b) con tent’ 
8. (a) di’ gest 
(b) digest’ 
9. (a) des’ ert 
(b) desert’ 
10. (a) con’ sum mat 


(b) con sum’ mate 

Question 1. Yes. The syllables in the words in 
groups 2, 3, 4, and 9 differ. Therefore the divisions 
at line-ends would differ. See the key. 

Question 2. In group 3, the outlines are written 
differently 
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O.G.A, Contest ¢ Opy 


f For 


instructions see Contest Announcement 
in the December issue) 


While the Contest copy may be used also for Mem- 
bership Tests, applicants for the JUNIOR O.G.A. 
AWARD, in preparing their specimens for submis- 
should use the regular monthly test copy. (See 
February Junior Test plate, which appears on 


307 of this issuc.) 


sion, 
the 
page 


Junior membership is not a requirement for entry 
in the Annual Contest, but the practice for this pre- 
liminary award will be found of great value to you. 
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WHO's 


WHO IN SHORTHAND 





re 


California and Pennsylvania Win 


Says EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 





Gary W. Sawtelle 


aes \ND—and most of all, my job 

is my hobby,” wrote Gary W. Sawtelle, 
in answer to our question on the subject. This 
writer is a new winner of the Gregg Diamond 
Medal, offered to those who write 200 words 
a minute and transcribe it with courtroom 
accuracy. He learned shorthand at the Long 
Beach Polytechnic, in Long Beach, California, 
the city where you find that delightful stretch 
of sand just outside Los Angeles. Miss Jessie 
Wyant was his first shorthand instructor. Later 
Mr. Sawtelle attended Woodbury College, at 
which institution he continued his shorthand 
training and took up Higher Accountancy as 
well, and from which he 
Bachelor of Arts 

It was difficult to get information about this 
young man. He doesn’t talk much about him- 
self. Perhaps that is one reason why he'll make 
a good F.B.I, man. For a while he was a 
stenographer with the Los Angeles office of 
that Bureau and since then he has been trans- 
ferred to another and more important position 
with the G-Men. Details are not forthcoming, 
no doubt owing to the nature of his work. 


won his degree of 


IN his letter, Mr. Sawtelle expressed ap- 
preciation for the excellent training he re- 
ceived at the hands of Mrs. Urina Frandsen 
at Woodbury. “I think special credit is due 
Mrs. Frandsen, my instructor, who is also a 
Diamond Medalist and recent co-winner of the 
International Teachers Blackboard Contest. 
Her patience and inspiration were responsible 
for my continuing the quest for speed at a time 
when I had reached the ‘stalling point’ at 
around 180 words a minute.” 


Bessie Tappen 


The Diamond Medal now proudly worn by 


Mr. Sawtelle testifies to | 
that “plateau.” 


IS SUCCESS Il Ppassiilg 


CRANTON, Pennsylvania, is the home ot 
Miss Bessie Tappen, and it was in that 
city, at the Lackawanna Business School, that 
she learned shorthand, after graduation from 
the academic course in the local high school 
Then she moved to attended Gregg 
College, and was graduated from the Report- 
ing Department of that school. 
Another educational feather in het 
graduation from the Westchester State Teach 
ers College, Westchester, Pennsylvania. 


( hicago, 


cap Is 


MISS TAPPEN worked in various law of- 
fices, gathering experience and building a solid 
foundation. Then she took up free-lance work 
in Chicago. After some years in the Windy 
City, Miss Tappen went to Kansas City, Mis 
souri, where she is now doing free-lance court 
and convention reporting. She is an enthusiastic 
member of the Chicago Chapter of the Na 
tional Shorthand Reporters Association. 

As for sports, she swings a mean golf club; 
at bowling she does well; and tennis is a game 
at which she excelled while in high school. It 
was while there that, teaming with another 
girl, they won the championship in the city 
high school doubles. 

East, West, and Mid-West are represented 
in these two speed artists we introduce to you 
this month. We know all you readers join us 
in congratulating them on the laurels they al- 
ready have won and in wishing them further 
success. 
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By HOMER McKEE 


Vice-President, Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 
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Men were at work on the car deck bracing and jacking and chaining the cars 
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From “The Dixietype” 


Dixie Electrotype Company, Nashville, 
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A BRIGHT 
FUTURE 


She's bound to succeed. That's because 
she stands out in the crowd, because she 
is different. 

Just as Micrometric is different from 
all other carbon papers. If you want 
your typing to “‘stand out in the crowd” 
try it. The numbered scale, actually a 
part of each sheet of carbon paper, makes 
vertical measurements possible. You 
can see at all times how far you are from 
the bottom of the page. Letters and 
teports will come from your typewriter 
neatly spaced the first time. 

What's more, you can remove the 
carbon paper simply by pulling the 
white scale. 
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Get acquainted with this time-saver 


before you finish your Gregg Course. 
You'll find Micrometric used in business 
offices where fast, efficient work is im- 
portant. Ask your school supply for the 
special student pack. 


CONVENIENT ORDER FORM for SCHOOL SUPPLY DEPTS. 


Send this Coupon to BGR GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
270 Madison Ave., New York 


All up-to-date schools are now 








ordering Micrometric Carbon 
Paper from the Gregg Publishing 
Company. The coupon is for your 


convenience 


F.S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


17 Amherst St., Cambridge, Mass. 
* 





Please send me 
Paper for school use at 7/9 cents per pack plus post- 
age. Address bill to 


Name 
School 


City 


Please mention the Greaag Writer when answering ad 


packs of Micrometric Carbon 


*‘rtiiscments, 
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ADVANCED 
SHORTHAND 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING, 
by John Robert Gregg. 


This series of three advanced shorthand 
texts consists of the 80-lesson text, New, 
Revised Edition, for one semester ($1.20) ; 
the Year Course of 160 lessons ($1.50); 
and the College Course of 160 lessons 
plus 64 pages of unedited congressional 
speeches ($1.60). Each of these three 
texts follows the famous Gregg speed- 
building plan—review of principles, ad- 
vanced phrasing, transcription, and dicta- 
tion material for building sustained writing 
skill. All include a generous supply of 
shorthand plate material. All are lesson 
planned—4o-minute assignments. 


SPEED DRILLS IN GREGG SHORT- 
HAND, by Leslie and Zoubek. 
Eighty 40-minute assignments of material 


for advanced shorthand classes. An all- 
shorthand text that emphasizes transcrip- 


Write our nearest office for further inforination. 


tion and writing speed. Shorthand plates 
written by three certified shorthand re 


porters. ($1.50) 


GREGG DICTATION AND TRAN- 


SCRIPTION, by Renshaw and Leslie. 


A systematic program for the development} 
of transcription skill and writing speed in| 
the advanced shorthand class. Written by 
authors who are experienced in teaching 
and in office work. ($1.50) 


DIRECT-METHOD MATERIALS FOR 
GREGG SHORTHAND, by Brewing: 
ton and Soufter. 


Makes an excellent all-shorthand reading 
book for the second year of shorthand. 
40 per cent of the content deals with traits 
and attitudes that are essential to suc- 
cessfully filling a job as stenographer or 


($1.60) 


secretary. 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPAN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Please mention the Gres 


SAN FRANCISCO 
y Writer when ansvecrina advertisements, | 
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_ TYPEWRITERS TODAY 
wis MEAN FREE SEAS TOMORROW... 








Every naval vessel afloat needs type- army afoot needs typewriters too 
FRAN-| writers. Every bomber in the sky needs Your pre needs 600,000 
Leslie. typewriters. And every division of the more of the typewriters you are now 


: using to help win this war. 
pment For the free seas and free living of 





eed in} tomorrow, these needs must be met 
ten by now, today. The striking arm of the 
aching United Nations can only sweep the 
seas and beat the Axis with proper 

equipment. Typewriters are a vital 

fighting weapon at the front, just as 

FOR they are a vital work weapon at home 

wing: WE'LL BUY YOUR TYPEWRITERS FOR WAR 
Remington Rand offers a two-fold 

lan for procuring typewriters for 

rading Uncle Sam and keeping those left in 
thand. top running order. We are official 
traits agents for the U. S. Government 
» suc: authorized to buy your Post-1935 
a machines. We are also equipped to 
put your remaining typewriters in 

precision condition, replace worn 

parts, etc.—even rebuild them if neces- 

sary to keep you typing. Get in touch 

with our nearest office at once. If we 

are not close at hand, write to Rem- 

ington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 





School Department Typewriter Division 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


NDO BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















In this total war, writing Is essential to the fichtine. 
Without writing —and efficient writing tools— war indus- 


try production, Government war services and front-line 


troop operations would be tragically handicapped. 
Pp Oj PI 


As the world’s leading manufacturers of pens, we 
expected and welcome our obligation to provide war 
industries, Government agencies, and the Armed Forces 


with pens so vital to a million-and-one jobs. 





But civilian orders for Esterbrook produc ts can be 
filled only after we take care of war needs. If you can- 
not get Esterbrook Gregg Pens immediately, we know 
you will understand why. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


36 Cooper Street Camden, N. J. 


bstetivuk + S THEA USINESS PEN 





























